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ABSTRACT 

For thirteen months from June 1971 the Off ice for 
Scientific and Technical Information supported members of the Library 
Research Unit, University of Lancaster, in .an investigation of the 
feasibility of designing coaqputer-aided games to assist in teaching 
the principles and tecdmiques of management to students of 
librarianship and information sci«ice« This volume is a report of the 
feasibility study, which resulted in the development, to prototype 
stage, of one such managenent game; it is expected that further work 
will result' in "production models** of this and other games, for use 
in actual teaching situations. (Author/SJ) 
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PREFACE 



This report is the seventh in a series of papers which 
are published, at irregular intervals, to make available the 
results of research work carried out by members of the Library 
staff (see inside back cover for previous titles). 



For thirteen months from June 1971 the Office for 
Scientific and Technical Information supported members 
of the Library Research Unit in an investigation of the 
feasibility of designing computer-aided games to assist 
in teaching the principles and techniques of management 
to students of 1 ibrarianship and information science. 
The present paper is a report of this feasibility study, 
which resulted in the development, to prototype stage, 
of one such management game; it is our expectation that 
further work will result in "production models" of this 
and other games, for use in actual teaching situations. 



Sadly, this paper must also record the departure 
of a key member of the Research Unit; Dr. M.K. Buckland, 
who has played a major part in every project undertaken 
since 1967, and has indeed initiated a number of them, 
has now taken up a senior post in Purdue University Library. 
His replacement as Assistant Director of the Unit, from 
1st April 1972, is Mr. M.G. Ford. 



^^^y 1972 A. G. Mackenzie 

University Librarian 
and 

Director, Library Research Unit 
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!• INTRODUCTION. THE USE OF GAMES IN EDUCATION 



^ (a) Games as Educational Tools 

Although the use of games in professional education has 
become widespread only during the last decade, the method has 
been used in a number of fields for many hundreds cf years. 
Its origins have been traced to simple war games, used in 
military training when the ''real thing'* was either unavailable 
or too dangerous. In more recent times, these games have 
become more and more sophisticated, and many now use large 
electronic computers to handle the complex calculations involved. 
Since 1956, when the first well-developed management game was 
introduced (33), the technique has spread rapidly into a 
wide variety of disciplines (17,22,23,25,36,40,45) and today 
it is used at all levels of education, from primary school 
classes to courses for experienced professional men and women. 
One of the main causes of this "game explosion" has been the 
rapid development of sophisticated management techniques, such 
as simulation and mathematical modelling, which have been 
made possible by rapid advances in computer technology. 

The principal use of games in education is not as a substitute 
for the more traditional teaching methods, such as lectures 
and seminars, but as a complement to them, A well-designed 
game is capable of giving the student some understanding of 
the complex interactions involved in any real system, without 
defining these interactions explicitly; this is important because 
many students e::perience difficulty in understanding the complex 
mathematics required to describe a real system. Furthermore 
students cannot be expected to attain an overall grasp of the 
behaviour of a system merely by attending lectures in which 
basic principles are taught, unless a way is found to bring 
these principles together into a coherent, well-balanced and 
recognisable form; here again the educational game can help 
by providing an over-view of the system. The use of games in 
teaching students who have no natural inclination to investigate 
the interactions on which they are based has been emphasised 
by Bruner (4) : 

"It can be demonstrated that fifth-grade children can play 
mathematical games with rules modelled on highly advanced math- 
ematics; indeed they can arrive at these rules inductively and 
learn how to work with them. They will flounder, however, if 
one attempts to force upon them a mathematical description of 
what they have been doing, though they are perfectly capable 
of guiding their behaviour by these rules," 

There are even more advantages to be gained from the use 
of games as teaching aids. Almost invariably the student is 
better motivated to learn and takes more interest in his subject 
(1,10), gains an overall "feel" for the real situation which is 
comparable to that gained by experience (2), will often undergo 
a change in attitude towards his course, and an increase in 
confidence in his own ability as a decision-maker (2), 



Although some criticism has been levelled at educational 
gaming on the grounds that it may not be as effective, nor 
as widely applicable, as has been claimed, the weight of 
evidence suggests that when games are used in a well-designed 
environment they ar^ an exceedingly effective teaching aid* 
Kraft(26), among otiers, has suggested that "few if any students 
will acquire a deeper understanding of social processes by 
playing games*' although he goes on to say that ''one can hardly 
object to games and simulation methods in certain fields - 
military tactics, mathematics, business management"* There 
have been few thorough investigations of the effectiveness 
of games as educational tools, but those which are available 
have produced similar results- Raia(32) summarised his findings 
in the following way: 

i) "Game playing heightens interest and motivation/' 

ii) "When used as a supplementary teaching aid, games 

enhance learning and heighten student interest and 

motivation In terms of learning 

game participants scored significantly higher on 
all parts of the final written examination than 
those who did not play*" 

iii) "Participation (in the games) did not adversely 

affect the students' ability to analyse business 
cases" 

iv) No significant differences in attitude (to the course) 
were found although students stated that they 
preferred the game as an instructional aid. 

v) The benefits derived from a game are not directly 
related to its complexity - "added complexity is 
probably not profitable beyond a certain point." 

(b) Types of educational gam e 

We have made no attempt to define rigorously our concept 
of an "educational game" since the boundaries separating games, 
simulations, practical classes, seminars and even lectures 
are fluid. Furthermore, much of the terminology used in 
this field is ambiguous or misleading - "game theory", for 
example, has little relevance to educational gaming, and the 
verb "simulate" can have a number of meanings - from "to have 
or assume a false appearance" (12) to a word which "delineates 
a range of dynamic representations" (39) . In this report we 
incline to the latter definition. However, in order to 
clarify the terms which are commonly met in the field, we 
describe below the various types of game and related techniques 
which are in common use today. 

i) Case Studies These exercises are not strictly simulations 
(I.e. they are not dynamic representations), but descriptive 
studies^ of the state of a system at one or more points in the 
past. The student is required to analyse and discuss the 
system as it is presented to him, but there is no possibility 
of the system being modified as a result of the student's 
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actions* Case studies have been used widely in education for 
librarianship(:20,21 ,28 ,35) (there are indeed few library schools 
which do not make some use of them) and have made a valuable 
contribution to the understanding of the real library system. 

The basic limitation of case studies is that they cannot 
simulate the passage of time - **No matrer how realistic the 
symbolism might be surrounding decisions issues in a case, 
once decisions have been made and discussed the case model 
iias served its usefulness*"(;i5) Despite this limitation the 
case study forms a preliminary step in the design of most 
models. 



ii) "In-tray" Exercises . In the^e exercises, which are an 
extension of the case study, the individual student is called 
upon to play a specific r61e and must, in isolation, deal with 
the problems and take the decisions which that r61e demands. 
His responses are sometimes marked in order to assess his 
performance, and a time-limit can be set in order to increase 
the pressure upon him. 

In library schools, the r61e played by the studont is 
often that of the librarian^ and the student might be required 
to deal -vitn each item in the morning post(18). The Manchester 
Public Libraries Library iManagement Game on the other hand, 
involves the 'simulation of the steps in the career of a 
librarian, and requires a number of students to work more or 
less independently within a group(ll). A computerised version 
of an in-tray exercise has recently been developed at one 
American library school(44). 



iii) The "Incident" Process . This type of exercise is a further 
development of tne case study: it restricts the amount of 
information given to the student at the beginning of the 
exercise, forcing him to assess his information requirements. 

He must then demand the information he needs before taking 
a decision. These exercises therefore introduce to the student 
the need to demand information on which to base decisions, and 
force him to realise the difficulty of determining exactly 
the information which is required(31) . 

iv) R81e-Playin^ . Essentially this type of exercise requires a 
group of students to take part, interactively, in a "life-like" 
situation and to discuss their actions and the development of 
the situation among themselves. The technique is used 
particularly as a method of gaining insight into problems of 
personnel management and human relations. In lib^arianship , 
r61e-playing exercises have been used to teach intei v.'.ewing 
techniques (18) . 

v) Simulation-Gaming . The participants in these exercises 
take decision-making r61es in hypothetical environments. They 
make decisions on the basis of the information supplied to 
them, note the effects of these decisions on the system, as 
represented by the model, and adjust their behaviour accordingly.. 
The models must therefore be dynamic and for this reason 

they are usur.lly computer-based, although in the simplest 
simulation-.games the computer may be human. Although widespread 
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in many fields, and particularly in management (1 3) , as far 

as we know there have been no simulation-gair.es in librar ianship 

or information science management. 

In essence, the main characteristics of a simulation- 
game are as follows 

(a) The simulation of the environment is created in such a 
way as to allow feedback of the results (e,g, values of 
the measures of performance) to the student, 

(b) The characteristics of this environment must be expressed, 
at least implicitly, as logical or mathematical relations! 
For example, the rules of most games are a logical expression 
of certain restrictions on the players, 

(c) The presence of logical and mathematical relations 
necessitates the use of a computer. The r61e of the 
computer (which may be human, mechanical or electrical) 
is to use the defined mathematical and logical relations 
in order to determine the simulation's response to the 
student's actions, 

(d) Every simulation-game is a simplification - sometimes a 
very drastic simplification - of the real system which 
it represents. 

Case ^studies, in-tray exercises and r61e-playing have been 
used extensively in library schools b^th in this country(18) 
and abroad(37). These types of game are covered only briefly 
in this report - our main concern is with simulation-gaming 
in the field of lii>rary and information service management. 
Thus one of our main aims has been to assess the value of 
dynamic educational models in teaching management to students 
of library and information science. 



I 
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II- THE FEASIBILITY STUDY - AN OVERVIEW 



ta) Aims and Objectives 

In the light of our experience with operational models 
in library management we considered that it would be well 
worth investigating the feasibility of developing such 
models as educational games, to be used in teaching students 
(of whatever age or seniority) how to improve their grasp of 
the principles of library and information service management. 
The feasibility study was therefore designed to include the 
following activities: 

i. Wide-ranging consultation with potential users of this 
type of game, particularly the library schools in 
Britain and abroad, and with other interested bodies. 

The aim of this consultation was to be two-fold - to inform 
potential users of the work which we proposed to do, and 
to inform ourselves of the users' needs and of the 
facilities available to them, 

ii. Investigations of the *'s tate-of- the-art" of education 
for library management, in order to determine the present 
content of syllabuses, and whether advanced management 
techniques are covered. These investigations were also 
to cover the place of gaming in the syllabuses, the 
methods used at present, and the general time-constraints, 

iii. A detailed design study for a library management game, 
including the identification of a suitable model for 
development and a study of the problems likely to be 
met in converting it into a game. 

Consideration of the managerial problems of all types 
of information service, and particularly those with 
which we are not ourselves familiar (such as industrial 
information units). The aim of this part of the study 
was to be the examination of the potential scope of 
educational gaming in librariauship and information science, 

V, The design of -a methodology for the evaluation and testing 
of a library management game, in order to determine whether 
such a game would be (a) valuable in educational terms, 
and (b) adopted by the schools (or other bodies), 

vi. The determination of methods for comparative costings of 
various modes of the proposed game: 

(a) Interactive with the computer, 

(b) Mixed manual/computer-aided, 

(c) Entirely manual. 

At the beginning of the feasibility study we decided that 
the most convincing proof of the feasibility of gaming in 
librarianship and information science would be provided if we 
could design, develop and demonstrate a prototype gamev" 
Objective iii, (above) was amended accordingly. 
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(b) The Schedule of the Feasibility Study 

Although the study has lasted for only one year, it has 
included a number of discrete phases, some of which overlapped 
to a considerable degree. Some phases were planned in detail 
at the beginning of the project, others developed as the need 
for them became apparent. Fig.l outlines the progress of the 
study throughout the year, of course, this diagram does not represent 
the different emphases which were placed on different aspects of 
the project at different times. For instance, it was necessary 
initially to spend time familiarising ourselves with past 
research on educational games, and some members of the project 
team had also to familiarise themselves with our previous 
research. Towards the end of the project, a number of minor 
aspects of the subject had to be studied in order to produce 
a complete report. 
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-Rei'ssiied: 7-l/-71 ' i ^ ^ . ^ . ' - ' • 

- ''OD[.ASB T (jA}/7f) 
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' a plan program arbninicteri^d by a Stnto 
. . or a politics] §abciivi<uon of a S-latn, -county, 

; or city-^ind which subject to appnova! 
by a Federal agpr.cy (e.<g. *Ecofio;">iic 
V ' D e ve 1 o pai e n t p i s 1 1- i c t s ) . v 

• Oihex' - if the applicant is not covered by any of the 
previoualy mentioned' types. 



Type of Action (Check most applicable boxes with a X / 
New Grant - an-cictio3i considered by the gra^ntpr lo be*' 

an award' of new grani. ^ ' 
Continuation Grant - an'^a^dtion that constitutes a conUnua- 
' tidn actiqri within •e multi-year-'graiit (e.g. 
* the second year awa.rd under a five year 

.\ ^ ^ project perio<$ grant). - . 

\\^ Supplement Grant - ah aetion, that ihci*eases the Federal 
V\ ' ' . contribution in c(?rtain cases v/here the ' 
. y . ^ * * eligible applicant caniiot supply th€^ reqv\ii*ed 



AooendiXr 



p. 2 



th.Q follovv^n^ rlscfl! year The bid mush contain >he sfate wage determlnafion of the fiscal ' 
yccr in winch fne bid will be-6pened and awarded, then't-his sTcte^wdge determinaHon of 
7.1:5 oicybv.crding continues to ^e- in effect during the duration of the contract. * 

rhfi bjfere (whichever is higher) wage determination for each job position ' 
' / • , ; ■" • ^ • ^ ■ ' _ , ■ . 

- • y Insarrion of required contract clause s ; ' ' • . . 

. / '1?^^^ ^s^°"y 'ncluded ds part of^he General Conditions (Contract documen's) 

rri rne spacjticQtions for biddsrs. It is/the responsib?lity of the applicant and the Oklahoma 
De?arf,T.enr or Libraries to check on both the bid specifications and m the conrroct to se^ ' 
rncr r^ney ere included: For requrred clau??s see Appendix B (29 CFR Part 5.5 (a) and 
f'°%^.J''}°^^'^JL^^^ c'°^se pr-escribed by. Executive Order No. 10925 of March 6 

1961 (io F.R. 1977), cs amended by Parts II and III of Executive Order No. 11 114 of 
. June /2, 1963.. (28 F,R. 6485) . ■ ' ■ 



CONSTRUCiTON 
l^utes and Regulario ns ' 
Oklahoma 



COMPLIANCE PROCEDURES AND INVESTIGATIONS AFTER BID AWARD - " 

• , , , ' Posting of yMinimum V/oge Pete imi nation. The wage rate dererminction shall he 
^ frte contractor at the sjte or rtie -Aork in a prominent place where it can Ve easily 
'^^^^y V"/",?:"; , responsibilil^ of the applicant to see that it is so posted. 
v29 CFR 5.5 (a) (1) (i) ) . • • " . ■ V 



2. 



Poyroll Retention and Submission 



■ ' c. payrolls and basic payroll records of the CeJ^itrcctor end Sub-Cont rectors .viri 
be rrc:nra.ned during the'course of the work and pressed for a period of three, years There- 



after for gI! laborers and mechanics work 



ing ctj^slte of the work. 



Such records v.'i 1 i . ccr,- 
lassificatlon, rcre cf pcy. 



\ 



rein the name and address of ^^ch such employee, his correct c 

daily and v/eekiy number of hours worked, 'deductions made, end acrucLwages paid, ihe 
Contractor will make his employment records available for inspection by authorized represen- 
tatives of rne Oklahoma Department of Libraries, the Secretary of Labor, and th& U. S. 
Ofrice of Education, and v/il! permit such representatives to interview employees durinq the 
v/opking hours, on the job; (29 CFR. Part .3.4 (b).) * ' . . 




v^crnplicnce (See sample form Appendi x 9 'j v/hich'Is required under this contract and 
vne Copeiand regulations of the S-ecretaTBFTabor (29 CFR, Part 3) shalT sdtisfy this reauire- 
rnen:. Such_ copies shall pe retained for a period of three years from the' completion of the 
contract and shall be avai lable for inspection by authorized representatives of the Oklahomc 



. ' „ . ■ - _ _ jing prooeriy 

received and kept. Later, the file may be fransferrfid frorri the applicant to the Oklahoma 
Dfiparfment of' Libraries. ; (29 CFR Parts 3.3 and 3.4 (a)'). ' " 



Reissued: 7-1-71 
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Jfi) ^ Thar the reres paid to variouS.cl6ssffica^^on of employees aVe not Isss than 
rne-se specuiea in tne cppiicaoIe,v/age dei-erminafion. 

(b) That the. ratio of appr-entices to journeymeh is not disproportipnatar. 

(c^ Thcr the ratio of laborers to journeymen is not disproportionate. ^ ' . 

(d) That 'the ratio of helpers to iourneymen is nor disproportionate. 

.(e) Thai each classification shown in-the payrolls is a ciassificatioiTfor which a 
rare v.cs preaetermin^d in rne applicable wage determination. ■ ' ' - 

' (i) That there ere included in the payrolls those Classifications of workers who • 

. wou.c cccorcinc to the progress of constmcrion, logically perform the Nvork carried on during 
me v/eej<s in question. {29 CFR Part 5.6 (2) ) . • ^ 



I- . Qnrne Joo Interviews, ine Okjchom/Departnent of Libraries shall make cn 
■on rne sue'- labor standards check of an gmployle in each classlficatrorj orcrcft lees- 
once c monrn cur^g the ptoiecr including v/ithour limitation the following: 

(-a) irstep/iewing of d representarive number of employees irdudina bu*- nor 
naceiforny n-nited to one employee In each classification or craft to ascertain v/hc^ v.ori< 
rne e^p oyee is co.ng, the hours he hcs wori<ec', end his regular rare of oay. This informa- 
...on sr.c!: oe cnecKed against tne payrolls and the applicable wage deteiVnination decis^o.- 
TO veriry xromptiance. • \ - 



, CnecKing of tne registrbtion/of ^ft apprentices'. (See Contract clause: 

A. rRciN I iCcS in AjSpenaix B .) The investigator ^ould use an interview form end may ■ 
use o-ne such as me RoutinrUHbor Relations Infsrview, " a cbpy of which is aiiccUe^ • 
vAp.oendix__^J_). -Sucn a report properly signed, should be attached to the apbUcanfs 
copy or .ne payroll record for tne week in v/hich thfe interview was madfe. . • " 

y^n arriving for tHe interview,, the inves|igator should teM the contractor or 
pro.;ec. engineer the ^rpose of his visit". The actual Jnteiviev/s are then condudte'd out of 
sign, ana neanng or rRe employee's supervisor and the contractor. In conducting investigo- 
rrcns, I ncluo.ng tnos^oT complaints of olleged- violations, all statements, Written or oral, 
mace oy an emplo>.ee o*s to be treated as co^ifidenHal and shoil not be disclose<3 f6 Kis • 
ismptoyer witnout.tne written consent of the employee. (29 CFR Pgrf 5.6 (3) ); 

. If there is evidence of labor standards^bn-compliance, resfltut'ion shall be 
recurred pr rhe contractor or sub-contractor, and the ov/n^r>shail, after wrntteri notice to- ' 
The con.rqcror, v/rthnold from tne con tixicfor such advances, guartintees, and accrued ooy- 
menrs cs are administratively detemiined necessar/ to ^over any liouidated dcm^jgesand th^ 
r=sTjrunpn tiue laobrers and mechanics employ.ed by the contractor oV sub-ccntrqctar The 
owner alsb has the option of temiinaring the contrast imaccordance with its orovisTons if - 
*';-;!^ evidence- that ihe vio lotions v/ere aggravated, willful, or r^sdted in underpayments . 
or ^JUor more, -a detaiLed report,, including informarion as to rBStifution made; oaymenrs. 
advances, and guarantees of funds withheld, cojitract terminations; ancLthe name end address 



or 



Reis^ed: 7-1-71 
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Contract Clauses 



GENERALCONDITIONS 



WAGE'RATES'^ 




Lck>r (v/jfrchever Is tne higher) regardless of. any contracrual relationship which may be clleg- 
^epr to exist berv/een the contractcSt; or qny subcontrccror chd such laborers and mechanic. 

(b) \\ J after the cv/ard of the contract, it becomes necessary to employ any persorv in a 
trcde or occupation not classified in the v/age determinations, such person shall be oQla ar 

nor less^thcn such rate as shall be determified by the officlols mennoned aboye. Such approved 
jn.'ninum rcte she!! be- retroactive ro the time of the irritia] employment of such pe^n in' 
such trade or occapotion-. The ContrcctoV shall notify the Ov/ner of his intention to employ 
persons in trades or occupations not classified in sufficient time for the Owner to obtain 
cpprD vec rcres for. such trades or occupations. ' , 

(c) ' ^ 
cioims 
Con:? 

disputes in regard to fhe payment of v/ages in excess of those specified in this contract shaJ! 
be GO justed by the Contractor. 



0 




may be otherwise required by lav/^ ail claims and disputes pertaining 
of labor empfoyed on the project under this cohtwct shall be decided 



(d) Excep: cs 

cicjssiflccrion or laoor employed on tne project 
O.vner's govenrilng body or other duly designated official , 



to the 
by rhe 



APPRENTICES 



Appre 
c progr 



regis- 
ee on 



Apprentices shall be permitted to work only under a bonc fide apprenticeship prog/cm re 
rer^d v.'irh g State* Apprenticeship Council which is recognized by the FederaiCommitfe 

nriceship, U. S. Deportmenrof Labor; or if no sucn Council exlsrs in c Srate, undef 
jram registered with the Bureau of Apprenticeship, U* Department of Labor, - - 



^OVERTIME COMPENSATION 



This contract is sub[ect.to the ^applicable provisions of the Contract Work Hours Standards 
Act, Public Law 87-58T/87th Congress.^ ' ' . 

(a) Overtirne Requirements 



No contractor or subcontractor contracting for any part of the contrcKit work shall 
require x>r permit any laborer or mechanic to be employed on such work in excess 
of eigjit' hours in fcny calendar day or in excess, of forty houFS in any VADrkweek 
unless such." laborer or mechanic receives compensation .at, a rate not less than one 
end one-half timfes his basic rate of pay for all hours vvorked in e.xcess of eight 
; ' Hours in qny calendar day or m excess of forty hours in such worky/eek, as fhe cose 
may be. • , " . ^ ' • - 

ODL/LSS * . v- \ .... ' - 

^Reissued: 7-1-71 . ' ' ' ' 
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completed work conforms with the approved plans and specifications. 

9: , Si^eof tfie building, design, kind of construction, and facilities to be provide,. 
. / should be bcjsed' uport the vyritten library build^ing and deveJopment program. In 
general, the building should be adequate to meet present needs and nbke future 
library develoFpment possible. • 




\ 



\ 
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, ■ ^ • ' ■ ■ CONSTRdrnON ; 

■ ■ . .. " , , " Bules.and Regulations 

' " ^- Oklahoma . 

. • . • . o ■ ■ . .. 

' t?f '-^ confracforor subcontractor affected, and the day or days of 
suvn v.ok.t.ons sha|l bp submitted by the owner through the Qklahoma Deoartment o^" ^ 

^o^Th^l rS5^'-P"'" ° -P<^^ bl ma.de where thrunde payments" ' 

.o.a. less, than SoOO, .f non-w.llful, ,f rostiri/tion has been made, and If the State has received 
assura.nce or future compliance. (29 CFR Parts 5.6 and 5,7)., received 

recerc'! Rcsoiations (29 CFR Part 3)' pursuant to Copeland Ac fand 29 CFR Part 5 pursuant to * 

. i:WDo^is-6ESbn Act and rhe Lontracr Work Hours Stan da rds "^^ rr ^ pursuant to _ 

^ V. . . . ' • 

n^^^- Copies of these parts of the Federal Regulations hcve been furnished the Oklahoma 
Department or L.branes. It .s suggested that these bd studied carefully. For that purpose 
c. tenons to the perfment section of the REG.ULATiONS are made at the end of each iS^ 
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J□ppl^^n^ must provide a cerMficate ovv^^rth^S^^^^ by an Oklahoma 

registered professional engmeer y/h\se^m^^^^ is civil oi; structural engineering 
stating that th.^ presfent building is srVAjfetar^lly ^^^^ ajxl'the finished building 
must-meet all thebxjilding criteria' for \eV cfonstorctiori. ' 



r 



*(b) Vio'icfior.s; 



liGbiiity for unpdid waaes; liqui J^^^dynagW, 
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l.-i tho ^,vs„t of any vi&tion of. She clause set foilV°«.3raph (a) the ^ 
contractor and any subcontractor responsible .,tf,ere&ri loU tTuabh to any ■ 

LwroS'Sbr, aLreTo°;t7,^„t;;d 'i:^iM ---r - ' - 

contract fo.t.e District of CotS.^:; : ,e^^;om^ 



lilt 

^fcrrirory)., for liquidated 



w.tn respecf fo each individual laborer or me clian1?.'&oyIcri^ 

liendar day J?ri\whrch such employee was' 



clause ^a), in fhe sum of SlOforeach calep-dar day jDri\Whrca such enolovPP wr, 
requ.red or permiffed fo work' in excess of eig^^ hourTi'^ln e^^esLf fo^^^^^ 
■ n . .vo,kweek wifhouf paymenf of ^he overti^^e wageVequirerbTi cl^usr^. 
Wirhholding-for unpaid wages and H qui da fe^d damages. ^ 



T..e OK.ohoma Deparfmenfof Libraries may y/ifhhold, ^ol:\cause to be withheld from 
any mon.es payable on account of work performed by%%ontracto^Tsubcontrcct r 
Hv.lv LT^' °' 7f l^^q^'^^d by the contract and su^)^ sums as Ly administml ' 
tiyely be d^tennmed to be necessary to satisfy any-liabilULs of surh ronf^lf 
subcontractor for liquidated damaged os pa^viLdTn clau|^^^ ^ contractor or 




(ci) Insertion of clauses in subcontra cts ; 

The contractor agrees +o insert the foregoing claused (a), ; and (c) this clau.e (A\ 
. end the following three paragraphs in a\\ subcontracts. |- 

Employees Cove red. 
&f^e»fe 

("AcS'a"'' P»*™?"=^ ?f °"y P?rt of the work confempla'^ejE an^ S co t ac 
L^:^ard:r, iSt^t^ttrSn^raT^^ 4¥'^^> WoT'tSu'" 

Regulat ions, 

The Regulations issued by the U.- S, Department of Labor with respect\l the Art (nn^ 
mcoroorated by reference in tRe Regulations issued by the U sTeoa\Unt of H^^^^^^^ 
ducaHon and Welfare with respect to the Libra^. Se^Ices and ConTtltionlc^^^^^^^^^ 
Law 597, 84th Congress, as amended) shall apply to this contract^ ' ^^'"^ 

Penalty, . / ^ 

Any contractor or subcontractor whose duty it shall "be to*emnlnv/ Air^r^M^ \ ■ 

.who shqil intentionally violate any provision of lis Act, shxjjl be deemedyuifrv of a 
misdemeanor, and for.each and eve^. such offense shall upon convi^ion b^^^^^ a ' 

r.ne of aot to exceed $1,000 6, by imprisonment for not m^re Ln six monlf ort?^^^ 
sucn rme and imprisonment, in the discretion of .the court having iurrsd^cSCeof 

fOSTING MINIMUM WAGE RATES - • " ' 



' The Contractor shall post at appropriate' conspicuous points Qt th(3 site of thJ 
Reissued:' 7-1 -71\ ' ■ • - -. 

ODL/LSB 6-n-70 
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■^^^^^.^'^J-A^^T^M^^'' determined minimum vyaqe rafes for the vannu. ;u r i , 



■PAYMENT Ol\ 6/^RX®YEES 




'''Ai\Ti-KiCKBAC<V^^^^ 



Tifle 18 U.SX., Sec|oy874: ' ' • - " 

Tifle 40 U.S.C., SecHon I76.C: , • ' • ~ ' 

■'276c. RegulaKons gov.emlig Contractors and subcon^ra<:tc)rs•. - - Th» "Secj.tniS'^t IvU- 
sho Uake raa»5ndble reg.l|ions for.Contractors and Subion^^cto. engag dS 



vmgSnderpayments anIeWjustments 



The £onfracj-or c^rees tlia^, in 
under this contraci- by the Cont. 
fhe Confracfor out of pc^ments-^ 
berv/een the wages^ required. to t 
worker for the total number of K 
so v/Ithheld by it for.and on acc 
15 due. The Contractor further < 
paragraph may be in addition io 
other provisions of ih^is 
Reissued: 



I 



7^ 



p4fe of underpaymenfof wages to anyvvorker on fhe- project 
lt|oror.any Subcon^racfor| fhe Owner sh'all. wiffihold from 
W^, an dmounf sufflclenf fo pay ^uch vwrker.fhe difference 
ia.d under fbj^ confrdcf and fhe vyages actually poicj such 
If. forked. and that the Owner may disburse such amount 
.6t fhe Contractor fo ''hQ'employee towhom^ydaa^^ 

L6LDe.ncaa*o#!irfTo'^ bp-re tai h ed by the Owner, pursuant to 
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ouMM.u^uon proiecrgranr can tye approved "by fhe Department until satisfac- 
_ tory assurances hqve been made that relo'cation requirements are being met. • 
V Those assurances are to be made on fdrms HEW-537B, C, and D (see App. 12, 
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COKJ?RACTOR$' AND SUBCONTRACTORS' P/ji'ROLLS 

(a) The Contractor and each of his Subcontractors shall prepare his payrofls on foims 

prescribed and in accordance with instructions to be furnished by the Oklahoma De- 
partment of Libraries. Within seven (7) days after" the j-egular payment.date of the 
payio!!,, the Contractor shall deliver'to the Owner a certified legible copy or copies 
• of dcch su^ch payroll. Each sOch payrolj shall contain the statement required by 
- the Federal 'Regulations issued purs.uant'to the "Anti-Kickback Statute/' "-t-:-'- - 



incorporated, herein by reference,^ 



which are 



(b) The^Controctor shall not carry on his payrolls any person not employed by him. The 
Contractor shall not carry on his payrolls employees of a Subcontractor, but such 
employees must be carried only on the payrolls of the employing Subcontractors. 

« 

(c) Each Cont/actor or Subcf^nlractor ^hal I preserve his v/eekly paypDll records fore . 

- ' period of three (3) years from fhe dafe of completion of the contract. The paypDll 
records shall set out' accurately qnd completely the name^pnd address, correct 
occupatlonal^classlfication, and hourly wage rate.of each employee, hours worked 
by him during the payroll perIod,,s3nd ful! weekly wages, and the deductions made 
from such weekly wages, and the actual weekly wages paFd to him. Each Contractor 
or Subcontractor sHalLmake such payroll records available at all times for inspection 
by the Owner or his authorized representatives, and'by authorized represer>tJkvves 
of the Oklahoma Department of Libraries, The U. S. Office of Education and the 
Department of Labor. Each Contractor or Subcontractor will permit such representar 
tives to interview employees during working hours on the job. 
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V. * . . AppendocC 

♦ • ' CONSTRlkjIQN ^ 

Rules and Regulations 
^ ' ' Oklahoma 

Date filed: 12-13Vl 
Date effective: 1-3-/ 

I - CLEARINGHOUSE 

INFORMATION TO APPLICANTS 

NOTICE.TO APPLICANTS * 

EffecHve immediately, all applicants for grants under this program are subject to the 
.requirements of the 

^ PROJECT NOTlFieATION AND REVIEW SYSTEM 

TKe purpose of the system is to facilil^ate coordination of State, regional^ ond lo-cal 
planning and development through tfie establishment and use of a network of State, 
regional, and metropolitan clearinghouses- The functions of the clearinghouses are 
t6 identify the relationship of^qny project to Statewide or areawid^ comprehensive 
plans, and .to identify the relationship of any project to the plans or programs of 
particular State agencies or local governments. The system is the means of carrying 
Qut the policies and directives of Title IV of the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act 
'of 1968 and'I'he requirements of Section 204 of the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
, politan Developrnent Act of 1966. 



The proj ect notification ar^d review system is also designed to enable early contact 
between qpplicants for Federal assistance and State and local governments and* agen- 
cies in order that there will be sufficient time and opportunity for effective coordina- 
tion before the/application is developed. 

'Applicant's Responsibilities . ' ' ' 

As soon as an applicant decides to request support from the Department for a proposed 
project and has filed a Notice of Intent under this program, the applicant: 

1.^ Must notify both the State and either the regional or metropolitan 
clearinghouses of the intent to appjy for Federal assistance* at least * 
^ sixty days before a forma! application is submitted to the finding ^ 
\ '\ agency. The notification must confain sufficient information to 

enable the clearinghpuses to review the proposed activity and to - ' " 
determine those other agencies within the- clearinghouse area 
which would have an interest in the proposed' project. The infor- 
mation to be ^ncludedm^the notification and a suggested format 
for its presefliirtiai*^ shown on the attachment to these instructions. 




Must confer with'the crearir^^0\jse(s) or other appropriate agencies 
when so requested^o discuss any issues which the proposed project 
mOy have raised to resolve such issues, if possible while the applica- * 
tion is under development, brid^ incorporate agreed upon modifications.^ 

3. Must send the completed application to the clearinghouse(s) for comment ' 
if issues- remain unresolved and the^clearinghouse notifies the applicant 
of its intent-to make comments. , . 
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■ - . , . , luj Miloe years arrer the close ol- the fis- 

cal.year in which Jhe expenclifure wds made under the State plan-'or if a Fed- 
^ ei-al audit has not occurred wlthin^^e years for five years after the close ■ 
of the fiscal year in which the expenditure was made under the State plan ©r 
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Addresses 



Must include with Ihe application, \vhen submitted to the^ Department, 
a statement that the procedures outlined" above have been followed, 
and' that (a) no comments have been received from the clearinghouse(s), 
(b) that. the comments of the clearinghouse^sj have been considered ' 
in the development of the application, or '(c) that the comments of-th^"-^ 
clearinghouse(s) on unresolved issges are transmitted .with jthe application, 
of ^earinghouses ' ' . 



A Directory of Cleai-inghouses is a part of this Appendix C. the regional or metrapolitan 
ei^mghouse to which the Notification is sent is the-clearinghou^e which has responsi-' 
bilitK|or the geographic area in which the proposed activity will take place. 

Time Schedbl^ fo r ^ si-em ' 

1 . The notificati^?KqTust be sent to the clearinghouse at least sixty days before a formal 
^application is to bSssubmitted to the funding agency. 

2. CLearingKouses have 60 days after receipt of notification from the apolicant in which 
to disseminate, the informatibo in the notification to other appropriate State, -local 
regional, or subregional agencies; and in which to make their own review of the ' " 
information. Within this 60 day, period the cl.earinghouse(s) should also arrange with 
the applicant conferences or consultations on any issues raised on the proposed project. 

a. A notification under anyfprogranr which requires an 

_ envlornmental impact statement must be accompanied . . 

* by a statement -of the nature and extent of environmental * 

impact anticipated. • • 

b. A notification relative to any proposed project Which ' ' . , 

. will involve construction (buildings or other permanent 
facilities) mu^ be accompanied by q sketch location - 

map iri sul^ficient detail to enable ahy reviewing agency 
J-o- pinpoint the exact location. 

3. If by the end of 30 days the applicant receives no request from the cjearinghouie for. • 
fuJ-ther consultation, or ifall issues raised are resolved through discussion between' the 
applicant and the mtereshad agency, applicants may complete and submit the apdlica- 

, -l-ion to the Department (except see 5 below). • ' 1 

i. If issues raised are not resolved through discussion, the clearinghouse may notify the " 
applicant that it wishes to make comments on the completed application. Applicants ' 
must then submit th~e co.mpleted application to the clearinghouse before it is sent to 
the Department, and allow the clearinghouse 30 days In which to file comments with 

^ the applicant (see also 5 below). ' . • . ■ - 
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Depar^men^.\^ppLLica^ions received which haye no^ been processe(^ fhrough fIj^e.pro|ecf 
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to the applicant as incomplete. The Department will notify the clecjringhouse of c\ll 
grants made. 
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VI . LIAISON WITH LIBRARY SCtlOOLS AND OTHER INTERESTED BODIES 



A considerable amount of time has been spent in visiting 
library schools and other interested bodies with the object of 
familiarising ourselves with the schools* teaching practices, 
and also to ascertain the reactions of the profession to our 
research. Many of our findings are similar to those contained 
in the report which forms Appendix D, but the lecturers* 
reactions to the game are summarized below: 

(a) Teaching Management 

Almost without exception, library school lecturers, 
and particularly those concerned with management, are aware 
of the need for a more scientific approach to problems 
in this field. However, they are generally unsure of the 
level at which management education should be applied 
- should all librarians be aware of management techniques, 
as they apply to libraries, or should courses be held 
in order to train **middle management"? These were some 
of the main queries which emerged from our talks with the 
staff of library schools and figured prominently in the 
questions asked of participants at the demonstration 
course (cf. section IV above). 

(b) The Courses 

Most library schools offer more than one course in librarian- 
ship - the postgraduate course is usually the most intensive, 
and there is often little time for the inclusion of items 
which are not part of the syllabus. A similar position 
holds with respect to the 2-year ALA course, and it is 
generally felt that changes in these courses must await 
rearrangement of the Library Association syllabuses. 
There are, however, signs that the library schools are 
b'^ginning to have more direct influence in the design of 
these courses. 

The position in the CNAA courses is somewhat different. 
These courses are nuch longer, lasting three or four 
years, and the schools set their own examinations - although 
the syllabus must, of course, be approved by CNAA. There 
is therefore scope for the introductic ^ of new topics 
into the syllabuses and for some experimentation. 

A few library schools also offer short courses, usually 

aimed at experienced professional librarians. These 

cover almost all aspects of librarianship, but can conveniently 

be categorised into two main types - "refresher** courses 

wiiose main aim is revision, and those courses which 

introduce completely new topics. Each course is devoted 

to one fairly narrow subject, and it was generally felt 

in the library schools that the Game might best be used 

as part of such a course, at least in the first instance. 
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(c) Reactions to the Game 

Almost without exception library school lecturers have 
shoivn enthusiasm for the C^me, They have recognized 
for some time that there are grave difficulties in 
systematically teaching .nanagement by traditional methods, 
especially to students who are not particularly numerate, 
and many lecturers are aware of the deficiencies in the 
present day management of libraries. The generally favourable 
attitudes to the Game are reflected by the willingness 
of lecturers to run trial courses in their schools. 

(d) Facilities 

A brief report on the computer facilities which are 
available to the schools is given in section VIII (b) 
below. 

(e) Library Schools in the U.S.A . 

American library school teachers have, if anything, been 
even more enthusiastic about the Game than their British 
counterparts. We have received a number of requests 
from them for copies of the Game program, and a number 
of library schools have indicated their willingness to 
incorporate the Game into their courses, and to help us 
xvith development work. 
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VI I • RELEVANCE OF GAMING TO OTHER TYPES OF INFORMATION SERVICE 



During the feasibility study we have concentrated on the 
managerial problems of academic libraries. This does not 
mean that the problems of other types of library and information 
service have been neglected - we have spent a considerable amount 
of time in visits to, and discussions with, interested parties 
in this field. Our conclusions are summarised below: 

i) Theoretically, there is no obvious reason why games should 

not be used to teach information science. The main requirement 
before a simulation-game can be designed is the existence 
of a model describing the system. For instance, indexing 
can be taught by allowing students to use a computerised 
retrieval system. In the same way, once the management 
problems of information services have been identified and 
modelled, there is no theoretical bar to their use as 
games . 

ii) One of the most widely identified management problems is 
that of staff allocation between various tasks, and, as 
mentioned in section XI below we hope to develop a game 
which investigates this problem in a library. In information 
services, staff are often required to be expert at various 
tasks, and since the staff of an information unit is 
usually much smaller than that of a library, the problem 

is often more acute. 

iii) There are a number of other common problems which confront 
the managers of information services and libraries. 
Budgetary problems - the allocation of resources - are 
all-important and extremely similar (e.g. how should a 
total budget be divided between staff and books or other 
materials?] Further, the inter-library loan function of 

a library is similar to that of an information service. 

iv) In general, the problems of information services are similar 
to those of libraries, and games developed for one sliould 

be applicable, when modified, to the other. However it 
is only fair to stress that the modifications required, 
though not complex, could well be lengthy and time-consuming, 
because of the difference in attitudes which is often*'' 
apparent between managers of the two types of service, and 
the different frameworks within which they operate. 
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VIII, COMPUTERISATION 



(a) How mucl^ ? 

All games require the use of a computer: the simplest use 
a set of rules which the participants enforce collectively, 
while the most conplex require a large electronic computer to 
evaluate the play,. The design of the game depends on the 
objectives of the same and the resources available. Each 
type of design has advantages and disadvantages, and it is 
necessary to weigh these in the balance before deciding 
which is the most suitable. The most important disadvantages 
of the two extreme tvpes of game (i,e, those which make no 
use of a calculator ^nd those which make full use of an 
electronic computer) ,are summarised below and in Fig*6* 

^) Games which do not use a computer 

(a) The game must^ be either very simple or very general 
or a very lar^^e amount of time must ^ spent in 
calculating results • 

(b) Some of the students* time will inevitably be wasted 
either in waiting for results or in waiting for other 
stud3nts to takij decisions, 

(c) The game will tend to be inflexible and it will be 
difficult to intioduce random variations, 

ii) Games which rely solely on a computer 

(a) The game will inevJj.tably be more expensive to run 
than a purely manual game, 

(b) Many +-adents are unfamiliar with computers and may 
be distrustful of them, 

(c) The student can only choose one of a number of pre- 
programmed courses of action and the game is therefore 
inflexible. 



We therefore considered that the most suitable type of 
game (at least for demonstration purposes) would be one which 
combined the advantages of the two extreme types, A "mixed 
manual/computer-aided" type of game was therefore developed and 
evaluated. It retains the disadvantages that the students* 
time can still be wasted while the results of his decisions 
are calculated (due the reduced efficiency of the input channel) 
and the game remains fairly expensive to run. However, a mixed 
manual/computer-aided game has the great advantage of increased 
flexibility - the need to predetermine courses of action is 
largely removed by the presence of a game-editor who translates 
the participants' decisions to machine-readable form, and the 
need to predetermine results is removed because these are 
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dependent on the input, which is itself extremely variable. 

We feel that this solution will probably prove to be 
the most effective in the schools, although some lecturers 
would prefer a completely compv'-^rised game. 



(b) Facilities available in the schools 

A survey has been conducted to determine the. type of 
computer facilities available in the library schools - the 
results are contained in Table 1* As can be seen from these 
results, the majority of schools have access (perhaps limited) 
to on-line computer facilities, and more will have such 
facilities in the near future. We therefore feel justified 
in designing games which require the use of a terminal, although 
we do feel that the needs of the minority who have no such 
facility should be considered (cf, section XI), 





ON-LINE 

FACILITIES 

AVAILABLE 


OFF-LINE (BUT 
NOT ON-LINE) 
FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE 


NO COMPUTER 
FACILITIES 


1971/2 


9 


3 


3 


Predicted 
availability 
in the 

"near future" 


r 

12 


2 


1 



TABLE 1 , The number of British Library Schools having acctss 
to computer facilities. 
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IX. COSTS 



As with all costing activity, it is important here to 
determine the objective of the exercise. The analysis of 
educational costs is fraught with difficulty; education is 
a fundamental requirement of our society, and yet it is 
virtually impossible to put a concrete value on its end product. 
It is important to recognise that the management game is 
intended to fonn an integral part of a course in 1 ibrarianship , 
and its cost should be viewed in the context of its 
effectiveness in achieving educational objectives. 

(a) Costing formula 

Tnc normal accounting formula is: 

Total cost = Direct cost + Indirect cost. 
Each of the components, direct and indirect, can be further 
divided into labour, materials and services. We will 
discuss these as they relate to the library management 
game » 

(b) Indirect costs 

These cover the overheads involved in using the game - 
the rent of space for participants to sit, heating, lighting 
otc; also an element representing the capital cost of the 
game itself. For the purposes of this exercise we can 
ignore indirect costs since 

(i) overheads depend on the institution in which the 
game is used. 

(ii) the capital for developing the game has been provided 
by tiie State. 

Naturally in a commercial full-cost recovery operation, 
an element for capital charges would be included. 

(c) Direct costs 

To a large extent, the cost of the Game depends on how 
it is used. Unrestricted use by ill-informed players 
will become very expensive. The purpose of the Game is 
to demonstrate interactions which cannot easily be 
illustrated by other means. The Game cannot stand alone, 
but it would be a mistake to say that its costs should 
include the cost of the lectures and discussions required 
to put it in context. The use of the Game implies that the 
course of which it forms a part should have an orientation 
towards scientific management; in the early stages of 
development it may be necessary to organise special courses 
to demonstrate the Game, but it should eventually take 
its place as a part of the normal curriculum. We can 
thus justifiably limit the analysis to the direct costs 
of opera. ing the Game. 

i) Materials 



In the Demonstration Course (cf. section V) participants 
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in the game were given a manual containing data on 
the library being simulated* The cost of producing 
this manual and various documents (reproduced in 
Appendix A) should not exceed lip per student* 

ii) Labour 

In its present form, the Game requires an editor 
and a teletype operator to maintain a reasonable 
turn-round of results* This costs about 20p to 
produce results for one library for one year 
(i.e* one "run") • 

iii) Computing 

The computing cost is dependent on the source of 
computing power* In the development of the Game, 
a comraei<^ial time-sharing bureau has been used* 
This is probably more expensive than using an in- 
house computer, so these figures can perhaps be 
regarded as a maximum. In the systi^m used, there 
are three different charges: 

(a) Telephone line rental * This includes the cost 
of installing and renting the line, and the cost 
of the calls themselves* The latter becomes 
quite significant when a long-distance line 

has to be kept open for several haurs. 

(b) Computer resource units * These are charged on 
the basis of the amount of time taken by the 
program to perform calculations, etc. in the 
computer . 

(c) Terminal connection charge . This is charged at 
a fixed rate on the basis of the length of time 
during which the terminal is actively connected 
to the computer. 

During the Demonstration Course, item (a) accounted 
for 501 of the computing cost (including the line 
installation charge - about 301 of the total), item 
(b) accounted for 201, and item (c), 301. (These 
percentages are dependent on the length of the course, 
the program size, and a variety of other factors). 
The total cost was 14p per minute - say, 70p per run. 

The total cost of running the Game will depend on the 
number of runs allowed. In a three hour session, 
it should be possible to get 36 runs. Allowing one 
run per half-hour to each group of three students, 
the total cost would be not more than £36 - £1 per 
run or £2 per student. 

In an educational institution operating its own 
computer facilities, it is unlikely that any actual 
charge will be made, although the true running cost 
will be about one-quarter of the commercial charge. 
Thus the cost of the game will be limited to labour 
and materials costs - say 25p per run or 50p per 
student . 
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Alternativc types of game 

The Game so far developed is a mixed manual /computer- 
aided version. This form of the Game can be used by 
about six groups of students simultaneously. 

(i) Completely manual game 

The cost hero would be apparently quite sma3 1, but 
a considerable aniounl of off-line computing would 
be required to provide the game editor and the part- 
icipants with sets of tables, graphs, etc. to replace 
the on-line calculations. 

( i i ) Completely computerised game 

The costing of this type of game is difficult since 
we have no actual example on which to conduct tests. 
However, during tlie development of the **mixed** game, 
wc demonstrated it to a number of visitors, using an 
on-line mode. Tiie following points may be noted: 

(a) Since only one person may use the terminal at any 

one time, it may prove difficult to group participants. 

(b) Tlie niain constraint on the service time is the 
amount of printing required, and this is much 
greater when no game editor is present. 

(c) If unreasonable delays are to be avoided, the 
capacity of the terminal would be reduced to about 
three persons. 

Using the same costs as before, this gives a figure 

of about £1-50 per run, or £8-50 per student. If 

it were possible to group the students, the per-student 

cost for six runs per group of three would come down 

to £5, which is still 50% greater than with the mixed 

game. 



Conclusion 

A completely computerised game would cost about four times 
as much as tlie mixed manual/computer-aided game. It is 
important to realise that the costs depend on how the 
game is used. It would seem sensible to restrict the 
number of runs allowed to each participant; and in an 
educational institution, in which computing services are 
supplied on the same basis as library services (i.e. not 
charged for), the cost of running the game is of the same 
order of magnitude as the cost of a conventional lecture 
or seminar extending over the same period. 
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X. METHODOLOGY FOR THE EVALUATION OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION 
SERVICE MANAGEMENT GAMES 



The evaluation of management games in librarianship and 
information science must take account of two main queries: 

(i) Is the management game capable of attaining its educational 
objectives? 

(ii) Is the management game acceptable to the teaching profession 
and is it likely to be used? * 

Although there is inevitably some overlap between these 
two questions, we have designed separate methodologies to answer 
them. (The Demonstration Course is itself designed to answer 
both questions, and is covered in detail in section V and 
Appendix A) . 

(a) Is the game educationally valuable ? 

One aspect of the development of a game must be its 
testing in the situation in which it will be used; we 
intend that the prototype game developed during this 
feasibility study should be tested in one or two selected 
British library schools in the near future, using library 
school students as '*guinea-pigs*' • 

Questionnaires have been designed to test our hypotheses 
about the game, although these should be modified to the 
more-useful interviewing technique wherever possible. 
The questior^naires are reproduced in Appendix C, one being 
used after the game has been played, the other both before 
and after. They will test the following liypotheses: 

i) The Library Manajement Game increases motivation and 
interesc. 

ii) The Library Management Game increases learning. 

iii) The Library Management Game improves student attitudes 
to the course. 

iv) The Library Management Game increases the student's 
confidence in his own ability. 

v) The Library Management Game improves the student's 
ability to express himself clearly. 

Although much of this evaluation must be based on subjective 
judgments, we nevertheless hope to identify significant 
trends by allowing the students to quantify their own 
assessments. The students will also be asked to criticise 
the game and to make suggestions for its future development. 
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Is the game acceptable ? 

This que.-;tion has been answered, at least in part, by 
the responses of library school lecturers co the Game, 
both when it has been explained verbally (during liaison 
with the library schools) and when the lecturers have had 
an opportunity to use it themselves, during visits to the 
Research Unit and in the Demonstration Course, The 
Demonstration Course was our most powerful tool in this 
part of the evaluation, as it provided both a thorough 
introduction to the game and an opportunity to discuss 
and criticise it. It should therefore be emphasised 
that the purpose of the demonstration course was not to 
train lecturers in the use of the Game but to familiarise 
them with it and obtain their considered views of its 
potential . 
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XI • FURTHER RESEARCH 



We believe that the work described in this report has 
succeeded in establishing the feasibility of designing and 
using management games in the education of librarians and 
information officers. It is important that these games should 
be developed and we suggest that research should continue along 
the lines set out below: 



(a) The development of the use of gaming in library management 
education especially in the library schools. This ir, a 
problem of information and communication - in the first 
instance it may be necrssary for the research team to 
assume some of the responsibility for development work 
within the schools, 

(b) Further development of the Game which was produced during 
the feasibility study, to include a number of new areas: 

i) Non-zero obsolescence, and other complex interactions, 

ii) More realistic costing data, 

iii) The possibility of allowing the Game to be '*won*' 
should be considered, 

iv) A series of packages, suitable for different groups 
of students, should be developed, 

(c) Exploration of new areas of librarianship and information 
science which have management problems susceptible to the 
gaming technique, and development of new games to take 
account of these, 

(d) Continuous evaluation of the products of the research. 
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APPENDIX A 
The Dcmonst ration Course 



The purpose of the Course was to demonstrate the Game. 
Since the Game uses concepts which are not widely understood 
the Course commenced with an introduction to the concept of 
scientific management and its application to librarie*; 
(summaries of these papers appear below). The gaming situation 
was described, and the participants were given a manual containing 
all the information relevant to the decisions required (p. 59). 
An example of the Game in use will be found in Appendix B. 

(a) Introduction to the Gaming Situation 

The role of the participants in the Game was explained 
briefly - the/ would be expected to act as librarians 
in charge of a library with certain defined characteristics, 
and market research data would be available (see the 
Appendix to the Course Manual, p. 45). The computerised 
simulation would take the role of tha library, and would 
react according to the librarian's decisions* Communication 
between the librarian and his library (policy decisions) 
and between the library and the librarian (measures of 
performance) would take place through a game editor. 
The situation is shown below in Fig. 7. 

(b) Operational Research 

Operational Research is defined as the application of the 
scientific method to problems of decision making in 
complex organisations; as a distinctive approach to the 
evaluation of managerial policy, strategy and tactics. 
The centrality of the concept of a 'mathematical model' 
representing the important aspects of the real decision 
situation was illustrated. An example of a mathematical 
model was constructed to deduce an optimal decision for 
a doctor faced with alternative treatment possibilities 
for a hypothetical patient. The concept of 'optimisation' 
was discussed and the relevance of the OR approach on 
the existence of 'measures of effectiveness' for the system 
was highlighted. The relevance of OR to management 
gaming was demonstrated with reference to their common 
reliance on a mathematical (or simulation) model of 
the organisation under consideration; although certain 
differences between a gaming and an operational model 
were illustrated. 

(c) Loan and Duplication Policies 

The effect of loan and duplication policies on availability 
was described, given various levels of demand. For 
instance, with a given level of demand, the availability 
of books is inversely related to the length of time 
for which they are borrowed (Fig. 8). A number of 
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FIG, 7, THE GAMING SITUATION 
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other important functions were described. For instance, 
the relationship between the loan period and the retention 
time was found by the participants from data provided 
in the Course Manual (see p,39) after they had been shown 
how to analyse this data graphically, (Fig,9), 
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THE LENGTH OF TIME FOR WHICH BOOKS ARE RETAINED 



The Course Manual 



The Course Manual which was provided for the participants 
contained a detailed description of the Course and data 
provided by a hypothetical consultancy company, Market 
Research Ltd. The Manual is reproduced on the following 
pages together with the literature and forms used during 
the Course. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



The Library Management Game is in many ways a continuation 
of previous work at Lancaster on the systems analysis of the 
library. It makes use of some of the findings of the earlier 
studies, particularly those relating to loan and duplication 
policies, (cf. ' Systems Analysis of a University Library - 
Final Report on a Research Tfoject ' by M.K.Buckland and 
otners, University of Lancaster Library, Occasional Paper 
No . 4 , 1970). When this project ended in June 1969, work on 
library stock control was continued. Meanwhile we had become 
interested in the potential for using these models educationally 
- as a library management game. 

A proposal was accepted by OSTI in December 1970 to 
pprform a study of tlie feasibility of computer-based gaming 
in education for tiic management of scientific and technical 
information systems and libraries. The feasibility study 
was scheduled to last one year, and expires in June 1972. 
It is part of a programme of research in the field of library 
management at Lancaster. 

It was decided to develop a prototype game during the 
feasil^ility study based on the computerised simulation of 
part of a library. The present course is not presented* as 
a 'production model*, but rather as a prototype. The 
participants are invited to assess the potential of tnis type 
of gaming as an educational tool in the library/information 
science world. 

It is likely that a 'package* will eventually be developed 
in the lig'nt of experience, but we must emphasise that the 
present OSTI grant was only for a feasibility study. 

JJ. TiiL ROLL OF Tuli PARTICIPANT 

The participant will be in the position of the newly 
appointed director of an existing library which caters for 
a fairly narrow, v/ell-def ined scientific subject. Special 
budgetary arrangements are in force concernint^ non-monograph 
literature and an allowance for the purchat'. of monographs 
which exactly matches the effects of obsolescence on monograph 
stock. Tnerefore journals and the effects of obsolescence 
are outside the scope of the present simulation. 

The results of a number of surveys of the 1 ibrary, carried 
out by Market Researcn Ltd., are available to the participant 
(see Appendix I). The participant must analyse and interpret 
these data himself. They will be the same for each participant 
so that it will be possible to compare the final results. It 
snould be emphasised, however, that there is no single optimum 
sol ut ion to the p rob 1 em . 
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Further information will be available from the output 
of a computerised simulation of the library. The computer 
will predict the likely consequences of any set of decisions 
which the participant may make, and will print out the results 
in the form of new values of the output parameters. The output 
parameters are: 

a) Satisfaction level 

b) Document exposure 

c) Collection bias 

d) Number of issues 

e) Costs 

These are defined in Appendix II Cp*46) 

The task facin^^ the participant is described in detail in 
the next section. 



III . T HE TASK 

Each participant will present a claim for a quinquennial 
budget to the library committee. He will be expected to 
justify and defend it. The claim should include the following: 

1 . A Request for Resources 

a) A request for a total budget for the five-year 
period. The committee may ask for an annual breakdown. 

b) The request should include an allocation between 
the purchase of books and the provision of services, 
cost of issues etc. 

2 • A Statement of Policy 

A statement of the objectives of the library, together 
with a description of the measures whicn will be used to 
judge performance with respect to these objectives. The 
statement should include an indication of how these 
measures will be estimated. 

3. Operational Policy Statement 

a) Loan Policy - A description of the loan regulations 
which will be in force. 

b) Duplication Policy - The level of duplication and 
procedures for identifying the titles to be duplicated. 

c) Purchase of New Titles - The number of new titles 
which will be purchased. 

4 • Evidence for the Case 

An estimate, based on the simulation results, of the 
performance to be expected from the library with the resources 
specified in 1, the objectives given in 2, and the methods 
outlined in 3. 
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IV, THE SCOPE OF TliE SIMULATION 



The simulation is intended for use as a management aid. 
It will be used to provide information in the light of which 
decisions can be made and their effects evaluated. 

The input to the computer (which will be operated by a 
member of the University staff who is closely involved with 
the project) consists mainly of: 

a) Loan Periods - defined in terms of the number of 
titles and/or the number of borrowers subject to 
each loan period, 

b) Duplication - defined in terms of the number of 
extra copies to be bought and the number of titles 
to be duplicated, 

c) New Titles - defined in terms of the number of new 
titles to be bought. 

The simulation is run and the first yearns results are 
produced, Tne computer ^tores a copy of these results and 
waits for a new combina: on of loan and purchasing policies 
to be input (N,B, For the second and subsequent years, the 
starting point of tne library will be the results of the 
previous year. The previous years' results will be over-written 
by the computer and lost, liowever, the library may be returned 
to its initial starting point at any time). Each participant's 
'library* will be identified by a unique number, and will thus 
be unaffect by any decisions whicn other participants r^y 
make. 

It should be noted that the demand on the library in a 
given year may be affected by the performance of the library 
in previous years. In particular, a successful library may 
stimulate demand. 
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APPENDIX I 
MARKET RESEARCH LTD , 
RESULTS OF SURVEYS CARRIED OUT IN LIBRARY 



Investigation of the Distribution of Issues 

A 1 in 100 random sample of all the books in the library 
was chosen* The date-label of each book was examined to 
determine the number of times that the book had been issued 
during the previous year, (Table 2). Books which were on 
loan and in the sample were checked on their return to the 
library. All items in the sample were traced, and the 
reliability of the results is therefore wholly dependent 
on the randomness of the sample. 



Number of 
issues during 
the year 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 

or more 


Number of 
titles 


40 


24 


17 


10 


6 


3 



TABLE 2 



The Distribution of Demands 

A similar method of sampling (again 1 in 100) , from the 
population of users rather than that of books, was used to 
determine the distribution of tiie demands on the library 
(Table 3) • 



Number of demands, 
X, for a book 
during the year 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 

or more 


Percentage of 
demands which 
are for books 
in category x 


0 


13.2 


21.6 


22.8 


22.6 


19.8 



TABLb 3. 
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APPI2NDIX I 
MARK13T RliSEARCH L TD> 
RliSULTS OF SURVHYS CARRIED OUT IN LIBRARY 



The Duplication of Titles 

A survey of the library's stock revealed that there is 
no duplication whatsoever* That is, there is only one copy 
of every title held. 



The Amount of Actual Use CDocument Exposure) 

For this survey the new measure of performance, document 
exposure (cf. Appendix II), was used. A random sample of 
readers was questioned as to the amount of time that they 
spent actually reading the books which they borrowed. The 
results showed that, on average, the longer a book is on 
loan, i.e. the greater the retention time, the more it is 
used. (Table 4) . 



Length of time book 
is kept on loan (days) 


1 


2 


5 


10 


25 


50 


100 


Average amount of 
actual use (minutes) 


214 


227 


263 


317 


445 


564 


607 



TABLE 4. 



Costs 

Costs were broken down into two categories - those 
concerned with issues (i.e. service desk staff, etc.) and 
those concerned with the acquisition of duplicate copies 
(ordering, purciiasing, classifying, cataloguing, etc.). 
The individual costs each of the separate processes have 
been combined to produce two averages: 

a) Cost of issuing a book = lOp 
• b^ Cost of purchasing and processing a book = £6-00 
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APPIiNDIX I 

Retention Times 

Three similar libraries were visited by the staff of Market 
Research Ltd. and data were collected on the length of time 
books were kept out. (i.e. the retention time). Data Collection 
days were staggered to ensure that the data did not reflect the 
days on which the library was closed. 



Days 
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458 1 


18 
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134 3 


l9 " J 
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1 :> 


22 
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1 7 


210 


To 




1 


1 9 
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l8 




1 O 


9 


rs7 


r7 




1 J 


8 


loo 


r5 




LKj 


8 


62 


10 


"20"" 


L i 


/ 


120 


r9 




L i 


0 


63 


r? 


"22"" 


I } 




25 


20 








4 4 


lo 








30 


24 


25 






50 


55 


26 






21 


52 


27 






20 


r55 


28 








52 


29 








16 


30 








20 


31 








14 


32 








r4 












34 








15 


35 








4 


36 








1 


37 








6 


38 








2 


39 








0 


40 








1 


41 


42 




0 


42 



TABLE 5 
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APPI3NDIX II . 
THIi OUTPUT PARAMETERS 



1. SATISFACTION LEVEL - (usually expressed as a percentage) 

In a given time period (in this case one year) the 
satisfaction level is defined as the percentage of demands 
which arc satisfied immediately* Alternatively, it may 
be defined as the probability that a borrower will find 
the book for which he is looking* 

SATISFACTION LEVEL SHOULD BE MAXIMISED 



2. DOCUMENT EXPOSURE - (usually expressed in hours) 

Document exposure is defined as the amount of actual 
usage ("eye-to-page contact") which an individual book 
receives during the period it is on loan to a single 
reader. In the simulation, document exposure is output 
as : 

a) Tae total amount of actual usage of all the 
books in the library during the year. 

b) As the average document exposure per issue. 
DOCUMENT EXPOSURE SHOULD BE MAXIMISED 



5, COLLECTION BIAS - (usually expressed as a percentage) 

In the majority of libraries the most popular books are 
removed from the shelves by borrowers. When another 
borrower comes to tiie shelves he finds that the collection 
is 'biased' towards tne least-popular books. Collection 
bias is a measure of the extent of this bias, and is 
defined as the percentage of the 10^6 most popular books 
which is absent from the shelves. It is hence a measure 
of the suitability of the library for browsing. 

COLLECTION BIAS SHOULD BE MINIMISED 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX III. 



Characteristics of Library in Year 0. 



SATISFACTION LEVEL 
DOCUMENT EXPOSURE 
COLLECTION BIAS 
NUMBER OF iSSUES 



LOAN PERIOD 



55.41 

138779.5 hours 

57.71 

13855 

10 weeks for all users and all books 
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LIBRARY MANAGEMENT GAM I: 
SUPPLEMENT TO COURSE MAN U A L 



LIBRARY NUMBER 



At the request of the Library Committee, Market Research 
Ltd. were invited to provide the librarian with certain 
additional information which had not previously been made 
available. The following supplementary information has been 
supplied and should be noted ir the Course Manual. 



(a) The library is a small academic library with 1000 

registered borrowers. The user population is static; 
it will neither increase nor decrease during the 
quinquennium. 



(b) The Distribution of Borrowers by Status 

An investigation of the status of each borrower of 
a sample of books was carried out and produced the 
results tabulated below: 



Number of times issued 
during the year 


1 

1 


2 


3 


4 


5 or 
more 


Total issues 

(1 in 50 sample) 


48 


G8 


60 


48 


30 


Issued to 
academic staff 


4 


5 


5 


4 


2 


Issued to post- 
graduate students 


4 


5 


5 


4 


2 


Issued to under- 
graduate students 


40 


58 


50 


40 


26 


Issued to otner users 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



TABLli 6. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER LIBRARY RESEARCH UNIT 
LIBRARY MANAGEMENT GAME 



Describe your policies in detail on this form and hand 
it to the Game Editor. He will translate it into machine- 
readable form and will return your results to you. 



LIBRARY MJMBER: 



LOAN PERIODS 



DUPLICATION 



PURCHASE OF NEW TITLES 



Do you wish your library to return to ycai 0 before these changes 
are made? YES/NO 



FIG. 10 . Form used by participants 
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RHSULTS 

The policies eventually chosen by each of the six groups 
of participants, and their effect on their libraries, are snown 
in Table 7 below. They were attempting to work within a total 
budget for the five years of £17,000, although this did not 
have to be closely observed. Each group of participants presented 
a written summary of tneir proposed policies to the committee, 
which then discussed tnem, bearing in mind the following 
questions : 

(a) Is there a reasonable division of the budget between booKS 
and services (taking into account the special allocations 
for serials and monographs which offset obsolescence)? 

(b) how is the budget broken down annually? 2\r.e there aiiy 
s ignif icant trends? 

(c) How will the policies be implemented? For iiastance, stating 
criteria which involve the number of issues over the past 
year is better than stating criteria which make a certain 
percentage of stock subject to a given loan period, because 
the former is immediately meaningful to service-desk staff 
(assuming date-labels are used), whereas the latter is not, 

(d) Wnat are the objectives of the library? And way is emphasis 
placed on one measure of performance, possibly at the expense 
of another? 

(e) What would be the effect of changing the policies? how 
sensitive is the library to such changes? 
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APPENDIX B 



An example of the Game in use 

The left-hand column represents input to and output 
from the computer terminal; input (by the game editor, 
acting for the player) is underlined in this example for 
the sake of clarity. Players receive only the output for 
each "year". 

The right-hand column is a clarification of the meaning 
of each transaction which takes place at the terminal; 
these are lettered (in this example only) for ease of 
reference • 

For illustrative purposes, the example shows one 
player ("library") playing the game for three "years"; 
in fact up to ten players can take part simultaneously, 
for an indefinite number of years. 

A key to some of the headings used in the output is 
given below: 

SAT. LEV - Satisfaction Level (%) (p-13) 

COL. BIAS - Collection Bias {%) (p. 13) 

DOCUMENT EXPOSURE - Document Exposure (hours) (p. 13) 

AV.DOCEXP PER ISSUE - Average amount of document exposure 

per issue (hours) 

DUPS. BOUGHT - Number of duplicates bought 

TITLES BOUGHT - Numbe. of titles bought 

INC IN SL/£ Increase in satisfaction level per pound 

expenditure 

INC IN DEXP/£ - Increase in document exposure per pound 

expenditure 
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APPENDIX C 



QUliSTIONNAIRES TO Bli USED TO 
EVALUATE TiiE GAME 



Questionnaire A should be administered to students 
both before and after they have used the game; 
Questionnaire B will be administered afterwards 
only. 
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UNIVIiRSlTY OF LANCASTliR - LIBRARY RliSHARCH UNIT 
LIBRARY MANAGHMl-NT GAML 



QUliSTIONNAIRli A 

Please read all the questions before you begin your answers. 
Do not confer with other players. You may spend as much 
time as you wish. 

This is not a test of your ability or intelligence, anl 
will be used solely to help us to evaluate our research. 



Imagine ihat you have been appointed librarian of a 
university or college library, and that your brief is 
to improve the service provided by the library as quickly 
as possible but without a large increase in budget. 
One of your first tasks will be to obtain informatior 
about the library. In the table below there are eight 
topics about which you may or may not require inform,»tion. 
First put a "1** in the box provided opposite the topic 
which you consider to be most important, then put an 
'*8'* in the box opposite the topic which you consider to 
be least important. Now, ignoiing the two t(>pics which 
you have marked, put a *'2'» in the box opposite the most 
important of tiie remaining six topics. Put a **7'* in tTie 
box opposite the least important of the remaining five. 
Put a *'3" Opposite the most important of the remaining 
four, a opposite the least important of the remaining 
three, a "4" opposite the most important of the remaining 
two, and a **5" opposite tne remaining topic. 



Rank 

TIIL NUMBLR OF RliSIiRVATlONS (per week) I ^| 



THE LENGTH OF THE LOAN PERIOD(S) 



THL TOTAL NUMBER OF BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY 



THE NUMBER OF REGISTERED BORROWERS OF EACH TYPE - 
(e.g. students, staff) 

TliE NUMBER OF BOOKS WHICH ARE USED A LARGE NUMBER 
OF TIMES PER ANNUM 



THE NUMBER OF ISSUES (per annum) 



THE UNIT COST OF EACii PROCESS (e.g. issuing a book) |^ | 
THE AGE OF THE COLLECTION I I 
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On what other factors would you require information before 
you could improve tiie lib iry service? 



(a) Wiiat kind of relationsnip do .you see between the total 
cost of a library's operations and the age of the 
collection? 



(b) What kind of relationship do you see between the total 
cost of a library's operations and the loan period(s)? 



(c) Wnat kind of relationship do you see between the total 
cost of a library's operations and the existence of 
a reservation system? 



(d) If you examined the library's stock, what percentage 
of tiie books would you expect lo find had not been 
used during the previous year? 
Ring one of the foJ lowing: 

Less than S% / S-lO^o / ll-20^o / 21-301, /^31-40^o / 
41-50^6 / 51-601> / 61-70^0 / 71-80^ / 81-901 / 
91-95^0 / More than 9S%. 
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(e) In your opinion, should the librarian try to increase 
the total number of issues per annum, and if so how? 



(f) Do you think that management techniques have any 
place in librarianship? Comment 



(g) How would you, as a librarian, assess whether or not 
a library service had been improved? 



(h) Do you think that, after finishing your course and 
qualifying as a librarian you could run a small 
library service efficiently? Comment 



(i) Do you think that librarians should have some training 
in the use of mathematical or statistical techniques? 
Comment 



END 
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UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER - LIBRARY RliSliARCH UNIT 
LIBRARY MANAGliMIiNT GAML 



QUliSriONNAIRI: B 

Please read all the questions before you begin your answers. 

Do nov. confer with other players. You may spend as much time as 

you wish. 

This is not a test of your ability or intelligence. It will 
be used solely to help us to evaluate our research. 



A rating-scale is attached to each question. Please put a tick 
at the point on tne scale wnicn best describes your feelings. 
You siiould regard the scale as a continuous line from, for 
example, "good" to "bad", so that a tick at the point shown 
below would indicate "fairly (but not very) good": 

good / /-W / / / bad 

and "very, but not exceedingly, bad" could be indicated by: 

good — / /■ / / /^/ bad 



1. How dues this course, using the Game, compare with other 
courses you have taken at this School? 

(aj more _/__/ / / / , less 

interesting ////// interesting 



(b) If, in the future, you were given the choice, would 
you prefer to taKO this kind of course (involving a 
simulation-game) or a more traditional type (lectures, 
beminars, etc.)? 



prefer prefer 

tradit ional / / / / / / — gaming 

course course 
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(c) Do you think that you are more likely to be assessed 
fairly when you use the Game than when you use 
traditional methods? 

r^^^ Traditional 

Game ////// 

Fairer ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^oV^^e 

fairer 

(d) have you learnt more by using the Game than you have 
learnt by traditional methods? 

Learnt / / / , , Learnt 

less — / ^ ^ ^ ^ more 

(e) Do you think that the Game is realistic? 
realistic ■/ / ■/ / / / — not realistic 



2. Did you find that you worked harder during the Game than 
you would in a lecture or seminar? Yes/No Comment 



5. Were there any aspects of the Game which we failed to make 
clear? Comment 



4. Are there any suggestions which you would like to make for 
improving the Game? Comment 



5. Which aspects of tliti Game did you find most rewarding? Comment 
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Which aspects of the Game did you find least rewarding? 
Comment 



Has the game given you an improved **feel" for the inter- 
actions which take place within a library system? 
Yes/No Comment 



END 
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APPENDIX D 



"The State-of-tho-Art of Education for Library Management" 



A Review 



by 

Leonard C, Guy, F.L.A. , 
Senior Lecturer 
School of Librarianship 
Laling Technical College 
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WHAT IS LIBRARY ^J\NAGEMENT? 



Before reporting on the state-of-the-art of education for 
library management it is desirable to establish what is meant 
by 'library management'. It is very simple to include in this 
term descriptions of processes and procedures, but the work 
of the Library Research Unit at the University of Lancaster 
is more concerned with policy analysis, the basic relationships 
between the various resources of a library and the interaction 
between any or all of these resources. 

There vould appear to be three different concepts which 
can be incorporated within the term 'library management'. 

(a) Policy analysis: the allocation, division and relationship 
of resources. 

(b) Description of processes: the administrative and organisational 
systems, and technical processes. 

(c) Procedural efficiency: tlie investigation of methods and 
procedures to perform processes more efficiently and/or 
economically. 

Undoubtedly all these concepts need investigation in an 
informed and scientific manner. In the educational process 
for librarianship, the coverage of (b) , description of 
processes, and (c) , procedural efficiency, is reasonably 
adequate. There is a great body of literature from which 
information may be gathered, and most of this information may 
be illustrated when students visit selected libraries. 

So far as (a), policy analyr-is, is concerned, things are 
very different. The allocation of resources is made on the 
basis of decisions reached through hunch and politic devices, 
skills acquired through years of e::perience. The professional 
librarian is expected to acquire the ability to control his 
resources through the scope and depth of his experience. 
Patently this cannot be taught in schools. 

Management research in other fields, to control industrial 
complexes, business organisations and so forth, has proved the 
need to know about, and to be able to manipulate appropriately, 
resources so as to produce efficiently and effectively whatever 
product is required. 

It is at tiiis level in librarianship that few librarians 
can scientifically assess what should be done, but professional 
managers could set up Operational Research studies and engage 
in systems analysis in order to reach policy decisions. The 
teaching side of librarianship has virtually no experience of 
the methods by which important policy decisions could be • 
justified because it is drawn from the ranks of practising 
librarianship, which are equally devoid of such experience. 
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the objectives and work of Management Services Units and 
Organisation and Methods Teams. The various systems 
advocated for the implementation of management are noted, 
e*g* MBO, PPBS, and room is given for the inclusion of 
new techniques as they are developed* Use is to be made 
of teachers in the schools of management of the respective 
colleges and polytechnics. 

The C*N*A*A* Courses are of three or four years* duration 
with management again tnreaded through these years, but 
sometimes only appearing for two of the years. 

2.5 . University courses 

here again the descriptions allotted to management teaching 
are more precise and modern tnan those of the Library 
Association, but management does not always appear as a 
subject to be taught throughout any course. Certainly 
at Sheffield and UCL some aspects of management are taught 
in deptli (for instance, statistical metnods) , and tne 
most advanced approach to the subject recorded in schools 
in tills country takes place at such centres. 

2.0 . Sho rt courses 

Moving on from the acquisition of basic qualifications, the 
next career step upwards may rely upon the knowledge acquired 
by attendance at short courses. The value of these could 
be considerable because the motivation (promotion) to 
gain the knowledge provided in the course is much greater, 
and the student has probably decided upon the particular 
area of 1 ibrar ianship tnat best suits him, so that he is 
again studying with a stronger motivation. 

Therefore, snort courses concerned with library management 
attract committed people. The themes of tliese courses can 
be precise and confined to one topic; a suitable background 
will be assumed for those attending by those running the 
course. Lxperts can be engaged to expound upon particular 
aspects. More will be said about tlie value of short courses 
later, and a selection of titles will be given to illustrate 
tne topics chosen . 



ROLL and INFLUHNCIi OF HXAMIMNG BODIES 

The syllabus content of any course is important in tne 
deptn and breauth to which any topic can be taught. Where, 
for instance, a superficial approach to management is all that 
a particular course contains, it is quite useless for a teacher 
to attempt to go more than fractionally aeeper. The student 
is, or should be, aware of the area he is required to study 
and will have at least an inertial attitude to study beyond 
that area; at worst, a total resistance. Even given willingness 
to study further, the pressure of time needed to study the 
remaining topics will almost certainly preclude any reasonable 
attempt. 
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5.1 . The intention of the C.N. A. A. as recently revised (1971) 
bears statement here: 

'*The Council considers ... that all courses leading to its 
degrees should, in addition to the specific aims of a 
particular course, attempt to satisfy the following 
limited general educational aims: 

To develop in the student the ability to think logically, 
communicate clearly, and read critically and with 
understanding . 

To make the student aware of the limitations of his 
disciplines and their methods and to provide opportunities 
for him to understand, make, and criticise, value 
judgments. 

To give the student an understanding of the significance 
of science, technology, economics and sociological factors 
in modern society; of the contribution they can make to 
improve material conditions and in widening man's 
•imaginative horizons and his understanding of the 
universe. 

The Council believes that it is possible, in most courses, 
to bring out in the teaching the fact that scientific method, 
in the sense of a critical and sceptical approach to enquiry 
and a readiness to test hypotheses, enters at many points 
into subjects of the arts and social sciences..." (9). 

Librarianship courses should, therefore, contain strong 
management content not only implicitly but explicitly, 
to enable librarians to evaluate the services which they 
provide and to study them critically. 



5.2 . The L.A. syllabus has remained mundane and uninspiring in 
its content, and is apparently caught between two attitudes 
- the desire to have a broad approach to librarianship, 
and uncertainty as to the length of time for which any 
course may be sustained. The two-year course could have 
greater management emphasis within the existing time-scale. 
It is not a hard course with much pressure upon a student's 
time. The syllabus content, in so far as library management 
is concerned, ranges from very specific annotations (e.g. 
A3 library law) to such wide annotations as to be useless 
(e.g. Paper 2, management, includes both principles and 
methods of library administration). 



5.5 . The post-graduate course presents a different set of problems. 
Three terms are quite inadequate to tackle seven subjects, 
especially when two compulsory subjects (G4 Practical 
classification and cataloguing, and G5 Subject bibliography) 
cause students to spend more time on them than on less 
explicit topics, such as Gl (The library in society) and 
G2 (The management of libraries). No matter that the 
student is academically trained and able to study, the time 
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available is quite inadequate in relation to the subject 
area to be covered. This course has the basis of good 
things, but needs a sharp overhaul. It would be 
inadvisable to lengthen the course, so the subject 
matter must be restricted. 

As chere seems to be a slightly stronger motivation 
towards librarianship as a career in the post-graduate 
as compared with the two-year course intake, it could 
be argued that full career prospects must rest more 
upon achieving an executive post in a library; therefore 
the management content of the course should be increased 
at the expense of some other subject. 

It is worth noting here that the motivation for prospective 
librarians to acquire their qualifications by C.N. A. A. 
degrees cannot yet be assessed. From available 
information, C.N. A. A. librarianship courses tend to d^-aw 
candidates frr-^ those who would otherwise take the L 
2 year course. Some schools claim that the C.N. A. A. 
courses cream off the best of the applicants who woi 
have taken the latter, but this is not yet substantiated. 
The final choice lies with the candidate, and his decision 
could well be affected only by the desire, or otherwise, 
to gain 'a degree*, ratner than a degree in librarianship. 

"At present the C.N. A. A. does not accept librarianship as 
a decree subject in its own right but this attitude might 
not be permanent. Present courses were too crowded and 
their acceptability to the profession untested" (7) . 



3.4 - Both the L.A. and C.N. A. A. courses veer towards the vocational 
choice. The Universities offering courses in librarianship 
reflect the academic approach that one expects in all their 
courses of study. The theory of management is acceptable, 
but the application of such theories to library situations 
is sometimes lackihg. Two university courses, however, 
do reflect the need for the contemporary librarian to be 
acquainted with at least some management techniques. 



3. 5 . So, some syllabuses contain the appropriate words that could 
indicate a degree of management teaching. Broadly speaking, 
all the courses devote about the .same amount of time to 
this topic, 2 to 3 hours per week. For adequate management 
teaching this is too little, and if those 2 to 3 hours are 
fragmented at all, the situation is worsened. It must be 
noted here that studying' through the use of case histories, 
case-study methods, simulations and games requires a greater 
allocation of time than by * chalk-and-talk ' methods. 
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CAN ANYTHING BE DONE WITHIN THE GENERAL OUTLI NES OF THE COURSES 
NOW EXTANT? " — 



The L,A, course should terminate in examination papers of 
a more open type of question, requiring, not accounts of particular 
techniques or administrative methods, but thoughtful approaches 
to library management problems* To do this the number of questions 
to be answered in 3 hours must come down from 5 and 4 in 1st and 
2nd year examinations respectively, to not more than 4 and 3 
respectively. This would permit the entrant to think about a 
problem and write up his answer, rather than requiring him to 
put pen to paper and write for 30 to 40 minutes on a question, 
with little time to think. The present trend towards internal 
setting of questions and examining should be encouraged, because 
this can give teaching staff a degree of latitude in the emphases 
within courses which can be reflected in examinations. This 
latitude can do nothing but good to the profession. It commits 
a student to a choice of school for reasons other than geographical 
situation, and it enables schools to draw upon and develop any 
particular expertise available to them. 

This is not the place to discuss the viability of other 
methods of 'examination', such as assessed course work, except 
to note that they exist and should be used where more appropriate; 
for instance, when simulations and games are used in teaching. 



4*1 * The C,N,A,A, requires schools applying for its approval 
to assess the capabilities of its staff as a whole and as 
individuals. It requires cross-fertilisation by using 
expert staff in other disciplines to contribute to the 
whole study in 1 ibrarianship. College- and Polytechnic- 
based schools of librarianship may, therefore, use staff 
who have that most valuable combination of years of practical 
experience followed by teaching experience in disciplines 
other than librarianship. In any event, schools of 
librarianship situated in educational institutions with 
schools of management must make use of those staff teaching 
the latter discipline, providing that those staff orientate 
their message to explain the methods and techniques 
suitable for direct application to library management. 
Most management teaching is based upon a tangible, measurable 
end-product that can illustrate the benefits of good 
management by increased production. Libraries are thought 
not to lend themselves readily to such measurements and 
librarians tend to ignore demonstrably productive 
management techniques merely by saying - **it cannot be 
applied to libraries*'. The research being undertaken at 
Lancaster will, it is hoped, substantially disprove the 
implication that management techniques have no place in 
libraries, 

4.2* A management approach to the whole question of library 

services could be undertaken, A library can be observed 

as a factory with a product to market, there are competitors 

to be surpassed in service to clients. The urgent need 



5,7 , If the profession is turning towards a graduate qualification 
it does not appear on present facts that there will be 
ether than a very slightly strongc-r motivation towards 
understanding and appreciating management. A slight 
improvement may be caused by the fact that the graduate, 
having spent longer in academic studies, is in greater 
need of quick success in his chosen career and should 
have the ability to study whatever topics appear necessary 
to achieve th is end. 



WHO TEACHiiS LIBRARY MANAGIiMIiXT ? 

Most of the teachers in schools of 1 ibrar iansh ip are 
recruite.: from the ranks of practising librarians. Some 
teachers in specialist subjects are recruited from the 
teaching profession and a very few from the practising 
side of any other discipline. 

6.1 . A few , becoming concerned in the teaching of library 

management, have attended specialist courses on all or 
various aspects of management, and applied their knowledge 
th".s gained to 1 ibrar ianship . Perhaps the most worrying 
aspect is that 1 ibrar ianship teaching does not attract 
many practising librarians; the competition for advertised 
teaching posts is small and the calibre of many of those 
appointed is not high'. With the relatively small teaching 
force, it is perhaps understandable that no adequate 
special courses can be organised to instruct in teaching 
methods, although some schools do second staff to teaching 
colleges from tine to time. The body of literature on 
teaching in 1 ibrarianship is small. Many practising 
librarians, particularly older ones, still think either 
that an> fool can teach the theory, and only ^allures 
at practice turn to teaching, or that it is unnecessary 
to have schools of libraria-nsh ip for such a practical 
job, since it should be learnt by in-service instruction. 

6> 2 > Teaching staff at most schools find their profession 

a safe haven which is not too demanding; they lack motivation 
to experiment, or to undertake research. This could be 
a sad reflection upon the uninspiring, syllabuses cf the 
various courses offered; it could also mean that motivation 
towards more inspired teaching is lacking because the 
teacher becomes depressed at the thought of some 7 S% 
of his effort being to no purpose, through the heavy 
wastage in the early years of ex-students* careers. 

There are those staff with good intentions and a desire 
to inculcate in their students the critical faculties and 
judgment required of the good manager. The facilities 
offered by most of tiie institutions housing scliools of 
librar ians)\ip are cither inadequate or present difficulties 
of liaison, since they are often part of a dclffercnt 
school. Staff /student ratios are often too poor to 
permit adequate attention being given to those students 
witli more interest in library management. 




\ 
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Kxamples of what should be done are illustrated by the 
courses now offered at Sheffield and UCL, where aspects 
of management arc being taught by experts in their 
subject and, indeed, a 'new look' is being given to 
library management. 

6.5 . Good teachers respond to the enthusiasm of a class by 
creating more enthusiasm. If a substantial majority 
of class members are merely interested in achieving a 
document which entitles them to a certain minimum salary, 
and soon places them on a reasonable grading for five 
years until they leave to get married, one can hardly 
blame teaching staff for lack of motivation. 

6.4 . The small number of schools must lead to little mobility 
in the teaching force, since all offer similar gradings 
and no other extra inducements are available. The geog- 
raphical location of most of the schools is no added 
attraction, nor are the facilities and premises available 
much of an inducement to recruitment. 

6> 5 . The practising librarians who have become teachers have 
been recruited from middle management level, and all 
too often have very limited experience even up to that 
stage so far as library management is concerned. This 
need not, however, be considered entirely a disadvantage, 
because the knowledge, the flair, may be in the teacher's 
equipment, and his management capability may have been 
far greater than his practical job required. 

6>6 . In the UK the opportunity for library school staff to 
undertake research on a scale adequate to enable them 
to develop an ex-pTertise is limited. The DES in its 
report on librarianship (1^) restricted the development 
of all schools of librarianship because it estimated 
that enough librarians were being produced to meet the 
market require^ttents • This placed all schools of librarian- 
ship in the unenviable position of ' Cinderellas ' when 
compared with other schools in their educational 
institutions. Effectively, expansion and development 
ceased except at one or two places. This in turn 
inhibited opportunities for research on any scale worth 
considering as a major contribution to library science, 
not because expansion and developrnent in themselves 
facilitate research, but because in situations where 
the 'status quo' is being upheld it is difficulc to 
persuade authority to provide time and space, let alone 
money, for anything more than normal routine activities. 
This vv^uld be less applicable in universities than in 
collies and polytechnics because of the accepted place 
of research in the university activities; in future 
years it may be that all educational establishments 
will be encouraged to undertake some research* 
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If the Library Association has not funds to support research 
that can be done by its own Fellows, it is difficult to 
find financial support from other sources unless the 
Felloiv has additional qualifications. In the case of 
management, very few teaching staff have management 
qualifications, and of these m'^st are diplomas in public 
or municipal administration. Library management, no 
matter how knowledgeable any person is in this subject, 
is it not expertise that can be proved by any particular 
qualification. It is not yet accepted ar a "speciality" 
or expertise that can be taught and assessed, except in 
one or tivo instances, such as Lancaster and Cambridge, 
where the two library research units exist. 

It would help if it could be generally recognised that 
many Fellowships were won in years gone by, by those who 
today would have gone to university, if the places liad 
been available, and achieved good passes. Some of these 
people teach today in schools of 1 ibrar ianship and are 
underrated in their knowledge and ability. 

6.7 . It is difficult to envisage any major development in the 
schools until the DUS brake is released. There is no 
element o. competition or specialisation involved at the 
moment; eacii scliool has enough applicants to fill its 
courses and in general has only sufficient time and 
staff available to continue with its routine affairs. 

6.8 . Some money for research" is available, for example, from 
OSTI , but those concerned in research projects tend to 
jealously guard their work and to adopt a far too 
parochial attitude to it. Unfortunately, 1 ibrarianship 
has always been like chis. mow many libraries are today 
experimenting with computer aid, yet without having access 
to each otiiers' experiences? The schools of 1 ibrarianship 
have the rather ineffectual Association of British Library 
Schools, uhicik could so easily become a far more active 
and affective co-ordinating body in the teaching of 

1 ibrariansh'p. 

6.9 . The need appears to be for better recruitment and 
selection of staff for the schools, so as to attract 
teachers with initiative, enthusiasm and the desire to 
provoke in students a greater commitment to their chosen 
career. Some sort of teacher training course needs to 

be established so that those desirous of becoming teachers 
to the profession could gain experience and see if they 
have tile aptitude to teach before they are appointed to 
teacliing posts from which they cannot be discharged. 

6. 10 . Another way to help enliven the situation would be for 
greater mobili:y in secondment each way (teachers back 
to practice, practitioners to tv*aching) for iongish 
periods of perhaps two years. 



There is sometliing to be said for the arrangement found 
in many overseas schools of librarianship , which have 
a hard core of teaching staff supported by visiting 
lecturers drawn from librarians who practise within 
a reasonable distance of the school. 

6> 11- If library management can be shown to be a subject with 

some depth, requiring a particular expertise and interest, 
it would he beneficial to the profession to attract as 
teachers those trained in other suitable disciplines 
who are yet able to qualify their instruction with direct 
examples and applications in libraries. Very few people 
educated and trained in the various management processes 
have been inclined to try to ,app-iy these' processes to 
libraries, or even to appreciate the need for a library 
to be subjected to investigation as a productive organisation. 
The various service industries are gradually being examined 
by managers witn a view to measurement and the production 
of standards of achievement; perhaps the turn of libraries 
has now arrived. 

A more effective approach however, could be one which has 
been proposed by the University of Lancaster Library 
Research Unit. This would be a scheme for the attachment 
of appropriate lecturers from schools of librarianship 
to the Library Research Unit for, perhaps, a term, during 
ivhich they would be able to engage in an examination of 
management and libraries in the context of skilled advice 
and experiment. 

The Unit is also, of course, researching the teaching of 
library management and the lecturers who could thus be 
involved would contribute to as well as gain from the 
work being done. The importance of such a scheme can 
hardly be over-stressed when a hard look is given to the 
whole area of current library management teaching. 



WHAT IS TAl'GHT ? 

This h s been mentioned earlier and a short summary is all 
that i. now needed. 

7. 1 > In most courses that have been surveyed students are 

made aware of existing management terminology and definitions, 
and at an elementary level, of management techniques. 
Some courses pay greater attention than others to part' '-^r 
aspects of management, e.g. 0 and M, systems analysis, i 
personnel management. Because most of the courses invest- 
igated in this survey are concerned with basic librarian- 
ship, however, no aspect of management is taken very far, 
and this is understandable. Undoubtedly, more emphasis 
is being paid in drawing students' attention to, fjr 
instance, costing (not 'costs'), because of the pr- ssures 
these days upon the practising librarian who has, quite 
rightly, to attempt to justify all expenditure. 
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7_^. A number of libraries, academic and public, havu available 
to them the services - either full-time or part-time - 
of systems analysts. Consequently, the syllabus content 
of the various schools reflects this aspect of practising 
librarianship. 

7>3 . It would perhaps be better if students could be taught 

a far more comprehensive approach to management, so that 
the student of today, who will become the practising 
librarian of tomorrow might bring a critical, analytical 
mind to such library management as he becomes involved 
in. The stumbling block is the substantial wastage 
that occurs within the first five years of practice. 
If 75o of students on a course are not interested in 
achieving ser-.ority in the profession, and, therefore, 
in accepting posts with considerable managerial content, 
it is inadvisable to teach knowledge to which they will 
shut their minds. This may be unfair on the remaining 
25^0, but the teacher will be in an untenable position 
if he tries to run two streams in one group. 



MOW IS IT TAUGHT ? 

At the elementary level of most course content, the 
majority of the teaching is by lecture and example investigation. 
This latter is not case-study, or indeed case method, but a 
content-centred approach. 

^l- A substantial quotation from Thomas J. Galvin (ICJ is 
relevant here : 

"There is no particular mystery about the case method, 
once its objectives are clearly understood. These can 
be stated in fairly simple terms. It is aimed, if you 
will forgive a bit of rhetorical license, squarely at 
the jugular vein of traditional librar> education. The 
ob. active of the case method experiments has been nothing 
lei -than the radical reformation of the library school 
curriculum, towards the end of bringing into existence 
a kind of professional education that is worth having. 

Unless this is clearly understood, the whole point of the 
adoption of the case method will be missed. The use of 
case studies has not been, for us, merely an cttempt 
to spruce up the standard curriculum. It i*^ lot a 
pedagogical gimmick to make the program of study more 
popular or more palatable. In education, ends must 
determine means. The reverse seems to me either 
irresponsible or intellectually dishonest. Those 
who have chosen to teach by the case methoo, or by some 
analogous problem-centred approach, have done so chiefly 
becaus^Q the traditional content- cent red curriculum 
seemed a less successful means of achieving a radically 
revised set of educational objectives. 
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I have used tlie qualifying adverb ''chiefly*' in the last 
sentence because the success of any teaching method 
depends ult innately upon the indivic^ual who employs it. 
Tlie choice of a method must, then, it seems to me, 
remain a personal decision for eacli instructor to make 
on the bases of ^-ducational objectives and individual 
talents, abilities and tastes. No teacher ought ever 
be urgea or compelled to use a method of instruction 
with which lie feels uncomfortable, because to require this 
is to destroy the capacity to make a creative contribution 
i:i the class-room. For this reason, Simmons College has 
consistently rejected a syllabic approach to library 
education, and has left every instructor basically free 
to determine both the content and the method of his 
courses. Indeed, a major result of the development of 
tlie case method has been to broaden the range of choice 
for those who find more conventional patterns unsatisfactory 
or unsuitable". 

Although many schools may be introducing a small degree 
of case-method learning, some role-playing, some simulation, 
there is as yet no body of teaching practice which 
legitimately can be called an original approach to 
librafianship instruction. With the greater freedom 
and independence of examination this may come, but it 
will be a slo.v process to move away from 'chalk and 
talk'. The practising librarian must become acquainted 
with management techniques first, other-vise he is unlikely 
to listen to a student recently out of library school 
propour.ding suitable management systems to apply in his 
library. Every situation, every idea, must first be 
related to the human situation in an organisation. 

Abstract concepts are taught in the schools in cataloguing 
and classification - why not in management also? 

The first concept to consider concerns the modern library 
with many needs to meet, and resources that are not fully 
exploited. Librarians need to be made aware that the 
effective exploitation of all resources is a major 
responsibility which can only be understood if they have 
a full appreciation of good management, i.e. that the 
librarian is someone responsible for providing a library 
service, and that to carry out this responsibility various 
skills are needed - cataloguing, bibliographic knowledge, 
management knowledge. 

A library does not organise and run itself. The librarian 
must appreciate that it is part of his job to organise 
and administer the service; to measure output; to appraise 
systems, methods and procedures critically; to control 
staff and their work-loads; in fact, to direct the 
library services. This must be just as much a part of 
ihe job as assistance to readers, cataloguing and class- 
ification. 



aiiu conuiiuiiLcu upon as to tncir importance to tlic tuturc of 
1 il)rnriani>li ip. Management information useful to the librarian 
may have to he gathered hy a trained manager and its evaluation 
undertaken hy consultation between the librarian and manager. 
At a lowei* level, an administrator may be concerned in evaluating 
processes and procedures, and because some of these processes 
and procedures are closely linked to a librarian's duties, he 
(the librarian) siiouid be acquainted with them in some detail. 
This is very different from all student librarians being taught 
'policy analysis', but it does not mean that thev should not 
know about its existence. 



Library adjiiinistrat ivo processes need to be known about 
at basic instruction level. l.ibi'ary management is of a more 
advanced nature where study must be based upon some 
and needs considerable motivation to apply it. 



experience 



2. PRHShNT COURSliS IN LlBRAlUrXNSlli P 

The following courses are available to students of 
librariansiiip wishing to acquire their basic qualification, 
whethei- the Assoc iatesh ip of tne Library Association or a 
degree in 1 ib ra r iansh ip . 

(a) Tne Library Association - 2 year course. 

(b) The Library Association - post-graduate course. 

(c) The Library Association - mature entry scheme. 

(d) C.N. A. A. and University first-degree courses in both 
1 ibrarianship and informat ion sc ience . 

(e) University post-graduate courses in both 1 ibrarianship 
and information science. 
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Because the measurement of library activities iias not been 
possible until recently this is not to say that measurement 
is not needed. The pressures upon the availability of 
all resources in any library arc greater than ever before. 
Perhaps the librarian of the past Miad it too easy*, 
and was inefficient in not fully exploiting iiis resources. 

There is no doubt now that he must be fully conversant 
with the management of nis organisation, and, as aides, 
there may be tiie need for experts in systems analysis, 
operational research, personnel management, to whom the 
librarian may turn for advice, while realising that tiie 
decisions lie in his hands alone. 

S.4 . To return to how library management is taught, advances 
arc being made both in this country and tiie USA. Role- 
pjaying sciicmes are being developed at, for example, 
riorida State University, School of Library Science, 
as refiected in the u'ork of Dr. Martha Jane K. Zachert 



The author of tiiis report is experimenting with various 
in all teaching, experimentation must be 



i deas , but as 



careful and slow for fear that trying out a new idea 
may fail as a teaching aid and inhibit, if not worse, 
the students upon whom it was inflicted. As has been 
stated already, syllabus limitations are also a grave 
rest ra int . 
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8*5 . Other methods of teaching are commonplace but none-the- 
less useful; tours anu attachment to a library during a 
two or tiiroc year course are examples. A student may 
sec in action what has been described in class. The 
world of theory and the world of practice '*''e diawn 
closer together to the advantage of both. Attachments' 
can provide valuable experience where little existed 
prior to attending a school, and can provide a change 
of environment to a fairly expei'ienced student if he is 

:rnr to a rvnr nf lihrnrv difforr^nt T r/^m th'>i u^w-»> )m. 



up to tliroc hours per week to this topic throughout the 
two years. Management topics are studied at an elementary 
level . 



2 > 2 > L>A> post-^radi' ite course 

One of the seven papers to be studied is concerned with 
library management; again about 3 hours per week is devoted 
to this subject over the three terms of tnis course, and 
only at an elementary level. 

2 . 5 > The mature entry scneme 

The concept here is totally different, and since enrrants 
must be experienced in the work of an information service, 
it may be assumed that they have considerably more experience 
in management and administration than those normally taking 
the two L.A. courses previously mentioned. Of the short 
courses of study wiiich are a requirement for qualification 
under this scheme, it is probable that one will be on some 
management topic at a fairly advanced level. 

2 . 4 > C.N.A.A> degree courses 

To examine this field is a little more difficult because 
of its relatively recent implementation. All the syllabuses 
examined show in their content considerable detail in the 
1 ist ing of management topics to be taught. It would appear 
tnat some of the techniques of management are to be taught, 
e.g. systems analysis, flow charting, critical path analysis, 
work measurement, etc., etc. Students will be instructed in 
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9. COMPARISON WITH SOMIi OTHIiR COUNTRIES 

Every library school catalogue from the USA includes a 
proportion of 'library manaj:ement' instruction and it would 
seem that the content of these courses compares favourably 
with management instruction in business courses. It would 
appear also that because the student of librarianship in the 
USA is some S to 7 years older than in the UK, there is a 
better appreciation of the necessity to learn about management 
techniques. Certain individual efforts, (such as Dr. Zachert 
at Florida State University, School of Library Science, has 
prepared) present simulation studies that are available to 
students as a 'package' to illustrate specific problems of, 
say, personnel management, or planning. 

9.1 . In Europe, so far as can be ascertained, the course 
content is traditional, perhaps even conservative. The 
senior librarian gains management knowledge through 
practice and experience and some aid from short courses. 
SyJlabuses from schools in developing or recently 
established countries again show a traditional approach, 
very concerned with common 'house-'ieeping ' techniques 
for the library. 

9.2 . The conclusion may be drawn that only in the USA and UK 

is any real attempt being made to discover what management 
education the librarian really wants, and how to teach 
the acquisition of such an education. 
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10. CGNCLUSIOiN S 

From the preceding survey certain inferences may be drawn. 
Any course in librarianship must aim to teach the student the 
skills necessary to become a good librarian. It is possible 
that no course examined in the UK gives enough attention to 
stock selection and maintenance as items with which a librarian 
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government area, amalgamation and changes of boundaries 
are producing quite large library units and it is 
conceivable that tlie management services inherent 
in the library service needs o2 these organisations 
should be provided by management- trained personnel. 

ilowever, these aides cou^J only provide the librarian with 
advice and specific information relevant to their own 
expertise. If management is concerned with policy, only 
the librarian can correlate and assess the implications 
of particular advice or comment. For this, management 
ability is needed, something which at the moment is not 
taught in any course in sufficient depth to permit the 
st>ident to become a manager, but merely to become an 
administrator, who implements procedures and systems 
decided upon by somebody else. One imporLant aspect of 
management is leadership, others are direction and planning. 
It is not enough to know about systems and methods, the 
library manager has to implement the whole process of 
management to make the lib/ary operate as nearly as possible 
at its optimum level of effectiveness. 

10. 2 . There would still be scope and the necessity for short 
courses in particular management topics, both for those 
librarians interested, and for other staff wliose functions 
demand such knowledge . 

10- 5 . Simulations and games, which demons Lrate the interplay 
of the resources of libraries and the techniques of 
librarianship , must surely be most valuable in educating 
the experienced, committed librarian. He will understand 
the implications of the problems being posed and he will 
be able to evaluate, to some extent at l^ast, the process 
and progress of . the game and its results. The game, 
therefore, becomes ''o him a viable method of learning more 
about library management. 

10. 4 . The most important contribution mast, therefore, lie in 
integrating into librarianshjp teaching aids which may 
be used in training library managers in decision making, 
in judgment, and in encouraging them to discover and use 
tlie information necessary to create more effective 
libraries with the resources available to them. 

10. 5 . A *short* course for this purpose miglit be of one week 
to three weeks* duration, depending upon the course 
content. There must also be considered the desirability 
of longer courses, or of short secondment, where the 
candidate could achieve fuller expertise by, for instance, 
being committed to carry out exercises or simulations in 
laboratory conditions to exhaust the implications of 
compiling management information. These longer courses 
would be aimed at educating the manager to a very high 
level of ability. 
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Through such education and experience the profession 
could build up a pool of expertise which would be 
valuable and available to all librarians. This need 
not preclude the development and incorporation of 
suitable games into first level courses for teaching 
purposes . 

'"Va. The future of library management studies lies in the 

provision of short courses on specific topics aimed at 
educating the librarian of some experience who has the 
motivation to progress in his chosen career. What 
now need investigating are the areas of management study 
which it is desirable to teach, the level at which they 
should be taught, and the length of time for which most 
libraries will willingly send suitable staff. There 
are other administrative matters needing attention; a 
fair allocation of courses on a geographical basis so 
that staff can be encouraged to attend on a non-residential 
basis as well as residential; an annual programme of 
courses co-ordinated by some body or other, (possibly 
the Library Association, or ABLS) so that all aspects 
of management are covered to the extent to which the 
market requires, and unnecessary duplication is avoided. 

10j_7. There will be some benefit to the schools presenting such 
courses. The teaching staff of each school at which 
courses were based would reap the benefit of visits by 
appropriate experts, their knowledge of management 
activities would be brought up-to-date, and perhaps more 
research would be generated. 

10-8 . An alternative or additional answer could be the establishment 
of a "School of Library Management", where courses could 
be directed toward a full understanding cf management 
principles, decision-making, systems, techniques, and the 
use of whatever aids in teaching best lend themselves 
to such instruction. The school could award an appropriate 
qualification; the candidates accepted would be strongly 
motivated towards their subject. Such a scliool would also 
be a research centre in library management, to the 
advantage of both teaching staff and students. 



COMMUNICATION 

It is necessary that the professional bodies make themselves 
fully conversant with the aims and facilities of the Library 
Research Units. These units must not work in a vacuum, nor 
must they be considered to be researching in 'way out' ideas. 

The profession is suspicious of an examination of its 
long-established tenets, but this should not be permitted to 
hold back research. V/hat is needed is consultation and communication' 
in a common language. If the bulk of the piofession cannot 
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comprehend the ideas propounded by Morse (29) , or the various 
University of Lancaster papers (e,g, (S)),. by appreciation and 
application, and the profession will still work with poor 
management knowledge • 

The ideas of satisfaction level, document usage and 
collection bias must be simply explained; the benefits 
inherent in the knowledge which new techniques bring must 
be capable of being understood by the 'ordinary' librarian, 
or else he will always be 'frightened' by them. 

This places a heavy responsibility upon the research units 
to communicate in the language of everyday librarianship at 
first, until the whole profession is newly educated, and 
appreciative. Their first contact must be through interested 
people wishing to learn to comprehend, and ta ese people should 
be the raw material for the first set of demonstrations of 
any suitable games designed to implement the effect of this 
knowledge of new factors. 

Finally, although perhaps the new techniques may be more 
easily applied to university libraries, or other establishments 
with a captive readership, the research units must appreciate 
that library management information must have rommon theory 
applicable to all types of libraries. All kinds jf librarians 
must be attracted to study new methods, to help provide 
solutions to the more difficult situations inherent in the 
different types of library services. 
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5> 1 > The minimum requirement is two A-level passes, usually 
at or above grade D, for the L.A. 2 year course, and 
obviously higher qualifications for the remainder of 
the courses. It is unusual to find any student with 
scion^:e-based qualifications entering the profession. 
Between 12% and 16^6 of post-graduate students entering 
courses had a degree in a science-based discipline, but 
most of these arc in life science, leaving about 3% 
or 41 with qualifications in the physical sciences. 
Most A-levels admitting for entry are in history and 
English literature, with a fairly good representation 
of French, less German, a little Spanish, very little 
Russian'. 

Approximat jly S% of the A-level subjects achieved are in 
mathematics or allied areas, with one or two notable except- 
ions in courses offering a B.Sc. in librarianship or 
information studies* Here up to A0% have A-level math- 
ematics, but the numbers of people involved are small, 
about 20 for each yearns intake in those schools offering 
such studies. 



5.2 . It is possible in this respect to blame the profession 

itself because it has not decided what, if any, academic 
studies are appropriate in a student committing himself 
to a study of librarianship. The Library Education Group 
of the Library Asso:iation is currently giving some 
thought to this, as indeed has the present author for 
a number of years. 



5> 5 . Certainly the bulk of the intake of students to schools of 
librarianship achieve nothing above an 0-level pass in 
mathematics. This could be argued as having some degree 
of influence upon their choice of career, the implication 
being that librarianship is considered a career in which 
mathematical ability is not necessary. Research being 
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reach positions of considerable responsibility; that 
is to say, a departmental head within a medium sized 
library service is the highest post they wish to have. 
These two proportions do not cover entirely the same 
people. Of the 2S% who remain in the profession, some 
do not wish to reach positions which might be classified 
as managerial in content. Remarkably few students see 
themselves as future chief librarians. This may be because 
they shirk responsibility, ana do not choose other careers 
because some degree of acceptance of responsibility is 
required early in those careers, (e.g. correct accounting 
for money, achieving productivity standards), whereas 
in 1 ibrarianship , and teaching, there is as yet apparently 
no proof of failure or success; it is difficult to 
establish whether A or B is a good practising librarian, 
an indifferent one or a thoroughly bad one. At some 
later stage a few find their careers capable of being 
developed; a late motivation seems to take place, possibly 
encouraged by being in the right place at the right time. 



of the intake into 1 ibrariansh ip is female. Over 
80o of those occupyin-^. the top two posts, chief and 
deputy, are male; indeed by using some statistics this 
would appear to bo a conservative estimate - it could 
be interpreted as upwards of 90%, Most special courses 
with a management content attract a high proportion rf 
male candidates. Most management teaching in the schools 
of librarianship is done by .nen. (It is not possible to 
offer precise figures due vo confusion as to what is 
management, or 1 ibrarit^iship principles and so on). 



Whatever may be the reason for the choice of librarianship 
as a career by the majority of entrants, it does not seem 
tc be a desire to achieve senior positions. 
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